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LONDON JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


“Tou shalt not steal”—Eighth Commandment, 
Exodus, 20th chap., 15th verse. This injunction 
is not omitted from the decalogue as it stands on 
the walls of English churches, and it is familiar 
to all men in our three kingdoms, with all the 
colonies appertaining thereunto—and to the ma- 
jority of mankind in Christendom. 
graven upon the tablets of every heart. Yet it is 
broken almost without loss of caste or circum- 
stance, if the breach be sutticiently large. “ Thou 
shalt not steal” is a forgotten order in commercial 
circles, and we shall never reach sound mercantile 
practice until the legislature has passed new and 
stringent laws on commercial delinquencies. 

The alarming exposures of rotten hearts in many 
large, and, at a recent date, blossoming concerns, 
even bearing round dividends as their fruit, might 
hasten some movement of this nature, if the minor 
stoops of the Government had not been active im- 
plements or astute organisers of these wickednes- 
ses. A short time ago the Secretary of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was discovered to be 
an operator on the Stock Exchange. Bulls and 
bears alike complained of this play with loaded 
dice. Soon afterwards another pet of the Govern- 
ment was found to be a defaulter and a forger in 
Ireland; but he escaped to the modern cave of 
Adullam in America. A short time passed and a 
member of Parliament, connected with a noble 
family, who had been hand and glove with one Go- 
vernment, departed to Sweden or Norway, because 
he had issued bills at Tattersall’s with the accept- 
Ors name in the drawer’s handwriting. Next 
came the celebrated Sadleir delinquewcies—next in 
close connexion with the Government—John Sad- 
leir had been a Lord of the Treasury. He was a 
high Roman Catholic. The late and young Earl 
of Shrewsbury even proposed to insert his name in 
his will as one of four trustees, who were to man- 
age his property for charitable, i.e. ecclesiastical, 
purposes. Sadleir ruined thousands of families, 
and according to the still commonly received opin. 
1om, poisoned himself. His old Irish admirers, who 


It has been | 








should be well acquainted with the habits of the 
man, say that he bought a corpse, and dressed it 
into a representation of his own body, saturating 
it with oil of almonds internally ; whilst he enjoys 
elsewhere the fruits of his peculations. This is a 
strange romance, or the material for a wild story— 
circulated perhaps to account for the large sum of 
money that he received a short time before his pre- 
tence or reality of suicide, and to turn the chase 
from that subject. A dark suspicion existed res- 
pecting the disposal of that money; which in a 
mere Newgate Calendar of special offences we need 
not to repeat. Now, the lapse of the Royal British 
Bank, in distressing circumstances, has shown that 
the Government has been connected with more bad 
company. ‘Two members of Parliament who sup- 
port the ministry—one of whom was employed long 
by the party, and is supposed to have political 
claims on the Premier of a local character—stand 
in reference to this bank in a position that requires 
explanation. 

These crimes are afflicting, but not strange. 
The affliction connected with them is increased by 
the fact that they are common. They are not 
confined to any clime or country. They abound 
in the United States, for example, and a short time 
only has elapsed since the chairman, if we remem- 
ber rightly, of several railway companies, issued 
forged bonds of one company, or surrepetitious 
bonds, duly made, but omitted from their registry. 
At nearly the same time the new town of San 
Francisco was almost ruined, in its cradle, by 
bonds issued without value, to the municipality, 
by its own treasurer. Our old towns can scarcely 
hold their heads higher than the newest city of 
the States, for the same news-sheet that recorded 
these defalcations on the Pacific, narrated the 
melancholy death of the actuary to a savings’ 
bank in an English town, who walked upstairs, out 
of his shop, and shot himself dead, in reply to the 
request of the magistrates that he would wait on 
them with an explanation of deficiencies in his 
books, 
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wo weeks since the stock jobbers of Paris and | 


of London were confounded extremely by the 
announcement that three of the principal officials 
in the office of the (French) Northern Railway 
had abstracted shares belonging to their proprietary 
equal in value to nearly one quarter of a million 
sterling, had sold them in the market, and made off 
with the money. Right behind this commercial 
episode the disclosure followed of shares forged, or 
erroneously transferred, in the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany. The number is unknown yet; but the sys- 
tem has been pursued for eighteen months without 
detection by the same person. 

The sanction of Parliament eis no security 
whatever against the misapplication of money and 
of pecuniary powers. The Westminster Improve- 
ment Bond fraud is a gigantic illustration of that 
miserable truth. Bonds for one million sterling 
have been for some part crroneously issued, amd 
for another part misapplied so obviously, that the 
whole are not worth over two shillings per 1/., if 
any monied person would even risk ten per cent. 
for their possession. The scene of this operation 
resis upon Westminster Abbey, and the new 
Ifouses of Parliament ; runs towards Belgravia, 
and is flanked by Buckingham Palace -—so that her 
Majesty can scarcely drive out of the gates of her 
town house without seeing a blunder or a cheat 
under her own name. 

The minor offences against honesty are almost 
innumerable on the part of individuals who are 
confidentially trusted. They get into criminal 
courts, where we are not to follow them at present, 
although we suggest that, at a period when the 
public hear and read daily lamentations over the 
doings of ticket-of-leave men, and the success of 
regular thicves, with dissertations on the improve- 
ment of criminals, who wear shocking bad hats, and 
fustian jackets out at the elbow, it would be well 
to consider the case of desk-pickers in gold chains, 
diamond rings, and goodly apparel, with the 
advantages of a liberal education, a decent home, 
and a fair salary ; who, succumbing to the tempta- 
tion of ‘appearing rich, or hastening to be rich, or, 
squandering the germs of future independence and 
riches in laying up for themselves stores of misery 
and wyetchedness, do not so much fall into, as they 
rush into, a snare; and afford work for all! sorts of 
persons connected with our criminal executive, 
and are sent to live for years at the cost of honest 
people, out of the way of mischief. 

We pass through generalities to seize upon one 
particular case ; examine, turn round, and view it 
on all the open sides, with the object, in the cur- 
rent language, to improve it; that is to say, not 
the case—which is past improvement—but to 
improve the history thereof for the future guidance 
and security of a too credulous, and a being per- 
petually deceived, public. 

The Royal British Bank was established some 
nine or ten years since, with a paid capital of fifty 
and a subscribed capital of one hundred thousand 
pounds. The avowed purposes of the Bank were 


most laudable and requisite in London. The pro. 
jectors intimated their determination to follow the 
Scotch system of banking, to open current accounts 
with tradesmen, to negotiate bills of exchange, 
grant letters of credit, and cash accounts upon a 
very convenient system, weil known in Scotland. 
As banking in London is surrounded by a mystery, 
not at all valuable, the introduction of new prin. 
ciples was opposed by all the old craft, who live 
now, as they have lived heretofore, upon the folly 





of the metropolitan population; who esteem it a 
favour if certain men, calling themselves bank- 
_ ers, will accept the loan of their money—and grow 
_rich upon its interest. The scheme, therefore, was 
necessarily evil spoken of, and spoken against, by 
all the Ephesian silversmiths within sound of Bow 
bells. The prejudice thus created against this in- 
dividual bank hindered its progress, and should 
have rendered the directors cautious in their 
operations, and reasonable in their salaries. 

The Scotch system was, however, with them a 
delusion, or a pretence. They wanted, like all the 
other English Joint Stock Banks, adequate capital 
for the business, We admit that when lately 
their paid up capital reached one hundred thousand 
pounds, and their deposits and other liabilities were 


bore a closer proportion to the latter than exists 
in any of the elder and flourishing Joint Stock 
Banks of London ; for they, instead of facilitating 
credit, live upon credit—nearly without money. 
No comparison can, for example, be instituted 
between the London Union, with a paid up capital 
of six hundred thousand pounds, and the Glas- 
| gow Union, with feo millions paid; between the 
| London and Westminster, with six hundred thon- 
| sand, and the Western Bank of Scotland, with 
tivo millions paid; between the London Com- 
mercial, with three hundred thousand paid, and the 
City of Glasgow with one million paid up. It is 
useless to quote our old banks—the Bank of Scot- 
land, British Linen Company, Royal, National, and 
Commercial Banks of Scotland, against those in- 
verted pyramids that in London flourish upon their 
absolute poverty; for the twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. of bonus and dividend united, of which 
we hear, exist, because they are payable upon 
next to nothing in a banking business—and es- 
pecially upon their large business. Their share- 
holders are said to be substantial. Their subscribed 
capital should in that case be paid. That is the 
best evidence of substance. The Scotch system 
of banking, and its purposes and uses, can only be 
carried out upon a large capital, belonging to, and 








paid by, the proprietary. The joint stock system 
of England is preferable to the private system, 
because we know that some capital has been found, 
and exists; while a certain: number of persons, 
with known addresses, are bound to find still 
larger sums if they be required. The comparative 
results of Strahan, Paul, and Co.’s bank, and the 
Royal British Bank, to the creditors and depositors, 





will show the superiority of joint stock banking, 


nearly eight hundred thousand pounds, the former - 
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and the greater trustworthiness of joint stock 
banks—even during insolvency, brought on by 
scandalous malversation of money. The Hemel 
Hampsted private bank is, we believe, in the 
Bankruptcy Court at present, with one partner, who 
js a solicitor, and will, probably, pay ten or fifteen 
per cent. of the Hemel debts. 

The projectors of the Royal British Bank 
selected themselves for its lucrative places, and 
they made them very lucrative. A manager was 
taken from a Ssheriffship, at Dingwall, in Ross-shire, 
to transact banking business in London. This Mr. 
Cameron would have required the second sight of 
the wizard who warned his famous namesake, 
Lochiel, of 1745, and warned him to no purpose, 
according to the late Mr. Thomas Campbell, before 
he could have adequately discharged the duties 
undertaken by him. He received a salary of 1,500/. 
annually, and, we hear, a free house, for bringing 
the depositors to difficulties, and the shareholders to 
ruin. This salary, we have heard, was increased 
subsequently to 2,0002, annnally. Black mail, or 
an income tax, according to an equally current 
rumour, was levied upon the amount by “the 
gentleman” who procured the place; and who may 
have even advertised it for sale, in exchange for an 
adequate “ doceur.”’ ; 

Nothing odd forms part of that affair. We 
remember when a certain nobleman, occasionally 
vehement for reform, at one time occupied the 
Post-office, to have heard a very pretty piece of 
scandal respecting the sale of places. A “ gen- 
tleman” offered so much money for a legally 
saleable appointment, through the usual channel 
for bribery and corruption in such cases. In 
course of post, or of time, he received an answer. 
A confidential interview was arranged, at hour and 
place suitable to buyer and seller—or thief and 
resettor of theft—just as men are inclined to be 
courteous or plain in their language. They met. 
The money in the hands of the buyer was good. 
Like the gold from Vespasian’s dung tax, it did 
not smell. The nature of the place was described. 
The little affair was advanced. The seller appointed 
another interview, subsequent to an interval, which 
was to be occupied in examining certain certificates, 
and inquiring into certain references. At the 
second meeting, everything was pronounced to be 
satisfactory, the appointment produced, all cut and 
dry, sealed and signed by the head of the department. 
The money, or valuable security, was lodged. The 
buyer, a little curious on the manner of managing 
these things, inquired how it had beendone. The 
communicative seller disclosed the cause of his 
influence. He was the private secretary of the 
great man, and occasionally obtained a favour of 
this description. A short time afterwards, the 
now busy clerk, having obtained an evening of 
leisure, procured an order to the Upper House, 
a it'was with no small pleasure he found that 
Bhs - Secretary had meanwhile been 
bk ne the peerage ; and was addressing a very 

eloquent oration to his peers, against cor- 
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| ruption in some depariment, place, and time; and 


a very good and powerful speech it was. 

Whether Mr. Cameron had or had not a sleep- 
ing partner in his salary, it was a heavy burden 
upon the management of fifty thousand pounds, 
especially when considered only as part of a whole, 
wherein the Govornor of the Bank had a payment, 
and the Directors had a part, while out of which the 
chief cashier and the sub-cashier, the clerks and 
tellers, down to the red vest and yellow buttons of 
the porter, had to be all munificently provided for. 

Still, the generosity of the proprietors to the 
manager of their choice, was lost upon Mr. 
Cameron. He speculated and borrowed from the 
Bank in one shape or other thirty thousand pounds, 
being three-fifths of the original capital; and from 
the present state of the accounts he seems to have 
got into debt with the concern at an early period 
of its existence. 

These facts, and many other facts, were concealed 
from the shareholders. The semi-annual reports 
became more and more encouraging as time wore on. 
The assets were represented as very good. Within 
the last twelve months an increase occurred in the 
capital. Circulars were forwarded to the custo- 
mers of the Bank and to “ likely” persons, offering 
the remaining shares at par, a favour which the 
recipients could not long expect to enjoy. These 
means and other negociations were successful in 
raising the paid up capital of the Bank, from fifty 
to one hundred thousand pounds. A new office 
was deemed necessary. It was a manceuvre, like 
many others of its kind, on the part of the initiated 
directors; and the others allowed themselves to 
be hood-winked. The bank premises were in con- 
sequence removed during the present year from 
Token House Yard to the Old South Sea House. 
The cost of the transfer was probably ten thousand 
pounds—although the shareholders will not suffer 
from that transaction, as a premium has bee 
offered for their lease; but the many sub offices o 
the Bank, established at considerable expense, up- 
held by a large outlay, must have been burdensome 
drags. They were designed to encourage deposits, 
but the money procured in that way must have cos¢ 
a heavy interest, for the decorative character of 
some of the establishments, and the necessary 


salaries of a subordinate staff, could not have been 
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met by the business at several of these places. 
John Sadleir killed the Royal British Bank 
when he drank poison, personally or by proxy, and 
slew the Tipperary Banking Company. ‘The pro- 
ceedings before the Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, consequent upon these Irish trausactions 
in London, disclosed certain correspondence of the 
two brothers’ Sadleir. In one of these letters, 
James was enlightened by John upon the cooking 
of Bank accounts. He was told by publishing 
imaginary deposits, to explain the earning of a 
dividend. He was referred to the example of 


certain Banks—two or three that had prospered 
by that fraud. The names of these Banks were 


| not given on the publication of this letter. They 
2.42 
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were represented by blanks, as black as their own , 


management. People, however, always guess, and 
surmise, and scandalize on such subjects ; and the 
Royal British Bank was said to be one of 
those illustrious and monetary defaulters that had 
tempted John and James out of the paths of 
honesty into doctored and false bookkeeping. The 
report must have had a bad result upon the de- 
positors; but the impression was met partially by 
the bold move of transferring the fraud to 
the magnificent premises in Threadneedle-street. 
Unfortunately the annual meeting approached. 
Several of the new Directors objected to the de- 
lusion of a six per cent. dividend, and compounded 
with their consciences for two-thirds of the 
amount ; while the report stated that an apparent 
diminution of the deposits occurred from a new 
mode of stating the accounts; that Mr. Cameron, 
the Manager, had become ill, and fallen into debt 
to the concern; but that the Directors had ob- 
tained ample security, and had appointed the sub- 
Manager to the upper seat. The circumstances 
attracted the notice of depositors, who gradually 
reduced their balances, or withdrew their accounts. 
The run upon the till had been continuous and 
steady, up to the 3rd of September, when the 
Directors, fearing the 4th, on which they no doubt 
expected to have to pay more customers’ bills than 
they had to receive, closed their doors, with a 
little over forty-eight thousand pounds in their 
various strong boxes. ‘Twenty days elapsed before 
a meeting of the shareholders could be held, 
according to a clause in their charter. A meeting 
was called, and occurred upon the 20th, when a 
resolution was passed to dissolve the Company, 
but it was really dissolved, by a clause in the 
charter, which provides for that event, whenever 
one-fourth of the original capital shall be lost. 
Several attempts had been made, unsuccessfully, 
to bring the Company into the Courts of Bank- 
ruptecy; but upon the 24th of September it was 
thrown into the Winding-up Court, with, we quote 
the words of a London solicitor written two 
days previously upon another subject, “atu 1Ts 
UNWARRANTABLE JOBBING AND EXPENSE ;”’ and 
there it rests, we cannot add IN PACE. 

In the interval between suspension and winding- 
up, or rather the beginning of the latter process, 
which may never terminate—the Directorsemployed 
Mr. Coleman, a London accountant, to dissect the 
state of misery into which they had succeeded in 
bringing themselves and several thousand families. 

The result of Mr. Coleman’s labours are lament- 
ably instructive. The responsibilities of the Bank 
had been greatly reduced between the meeting in 
June, and the suspension in September; and they 
amount to 536,131/. The assets diminished 
remarkably under Mr. Coleman’s process, and 
are brought to 299,923/. The balance therefore 


which the Shareholders have yet to pay is 236,208/, 
in addition to all expenses, but with the deduction 
of probable returns from doubtful debts and 
properties—all that the Shareholders will receive 
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for two hundred and fifty to three hundred thou. 
sand pounds, in addition to the capital which they 
have already paid. The number of these confiding 
unfortunates is 282, of whom 32 are described as 
spinsters, and 13 as widows, or something like 
forty five cases of robbery, as we shall show by- 
and bye, of the widow and the fatherless. The list, 
contains two Members of Parliament, Mr. Baring, 
of Marlborough, and Mr. Brown, of Tewkesbury, 
Mr. Mecgregor, of Glagow, disappeared from the 
register some time ago, and never appears to have 
held more than teu shares. The present- Share. 
holders are not alone responsible. Those whio 
have held and sold stock within three years are 
also liable; and this class embraces, perhaps, a 
greater number of good names than the list of pre. 
sent shareholders. Persons may be found upon 
both who are obviously unable to make farther 
payments; and thus a heavy responsibility indeed 
is Jaid upon the solvent shareholders. 

The causes of this wreck were given by Mr. 
Coleman in an elaborate document, from which it 
appears, as has been stated, that Mr. Cameron, the 
manager, had contrived to fall behind to the Bank 
in different forms nearly thirty thousand pounds. 
One Director after another, new and old, has dis- 
avowed any knowledge of this transaction, until 
last year, when the Bank obtained some securities 
from the manager, who had been so large a customer 
upon his ownaccount. ‘The denial of guilty know- 
ledge from all the persons who are or were in 
authority, has not yet been obtained, and never 
will be procured—because some of them held the 
position of particeps negottii—we had nearly said 
criminis—and, upon reflection, we may as well just 
say so. Mr. Cameron, it appears, kept a small 
black ledger in an iron cupboard, in which he en- 
tered the drawings of himself and a few select 
friends. Into this ledger vulgar eyes were never 
allowed to pry. Uponthe strength of this register 
of secrets being kept, we suppose it will be con- 
tended that these loans were not fraudulent; yet 
we believe that Sir John Paul, or Mr. Stralian, if 
either was consulted, would dispose of this argu- 
ment by stating that they kept a memorandum of 
the sums received for securities, transferred from 
their customers boxes to their own pockets. We 
hear of certain securities for this large debt by a 
servant being handed to the Bank, and that they 
are now worth ten per cent. of the gross amount. 

Quite in the same way, the boy Jim, who, in the 
absence of a butler, is employed to pay master’s 
accounts, having received at night a golden sove- 
reign to discharge the greengrocer’s bill in the 
morning, but having over night lost the money at 
pitch and toss, and substituted a brass button in 
the place where the gold was kept, might inform 


his employer that he had stolen the money, and 


lodged security. The case would present a perfect 
analogy, if he had taken the cook and housemaid 
into the speculation, allowed them to run shares, 
and if the trio had left a florin in the box as 
still more perfect security. 








THE DRAWINGS OF THE DIRECTORS, 


rsons who are acquainted with the opera- 


To pe 
tions of the Scottish Banks, we need scarcely say 


that the managers are not permitted to speculate, 
or {o incur liabilities ; and in any business no man 
would be permitted to borrow his employer’s money, 
and justify himself by keeping a memorandum, even 
if two or three of his fellow-servants should have 


jmitated hisexample. The law may not, perhaps, 
reach this malpractice, because it is too short, and 
should be made more comprehensive by a length or 
two. 

Mr. Brown, M.P. for Tewkesbury, is represented 
as a debtor of the Bank for £70,000; and if we 
comprehend the accountant’s report aright, as a 
bad debtor; but he denies all connexion with the 
little book under the manager’s key, and says that 
his account passed through the ordinary books of 
the bank in the usual way, while out of £70,000 so 
many as £40,000 are charged to him only to oblige 
ihe bank, as they formed the adverse balance of a 
customer in difficulties, who gave to Mr. Brown 
securities for the amount, which he assigned imme- 
diately to the Bank, and they are now in process of 
realisation. ‘The assets of the shareholders will be, 
therefore, thus much larger than Mr. Coleman cal- 
culated. Mr. Brown declares that, although he is 
a Member of Parliament, and acquainted with the 
wickeduesses of the world respecting money, yet he 
never knew during his directorship that the 
manager was a debtor to the establishment. Learn 
from that fact the capability of our directorships. 

Mr. Mullin’s was the Solicitor for the Bank. 
He was one of its projectors. He was, indeed, a 
very active promoter of many schemes. We re- 
member a water scheme for London; a mode of 
distributing science on cheap terms; a comprehen- 
sive plan for turning all the bogs of Ireland into 
candles, oil, soap, and “ sanataries” in the form 
of powders, that were to check infection every- 
where. He isdead. We cannot explain, therefore, 
his share of these transactions. But the Bank 
books, large or little, show a balance against him 
of 7,000/.—a ‘‘lucky lawyer” he was, for, in 
justice to solicitors, we must say that their bills 
are not paid punctually. Mr. Coleman marks that 
debt bad, and we suppose that it is hopeless. 

By some means, a trader of Liverpool, who, 
through the beauties of our credit system, passed 
in a few years from wages in a yard to debts of 
one million—or, if not a round million, an equally 
fabulous sum—figures for 14,000/. on the wrong 
side for the shareholders. The only remark 
necessary, on this item, is, that this Bank, having 
commenced business for the accommodation of 
prudent people, got into the grasp of speculators 
before it was twelvemonths old, and never got out 
of it; while we suspect that this bad debt was not 
acknowledged in the last, or in any, report. 

Mr. Gwynne, another of the old Directors, 
stands due over 13,000/.—and the Accountant 
marks him bad. Mr. Gwynne was alsoa projector 


of the Bank, as of many other failures, and some 
hits. He is, we believe, a projecting sort of man 
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—one of those persons who pass their lives in 
projecting and promoting ; very able men they are 
—and would be very useful, if they could be placed 
under sober management. Mr. Gwynne’s debt is 
marked bad; yet he is the owner of some very 
excellent patent rights, if we do not misapprehend 
the individual, and with due diligence the debt 
might have been made good. But then he was a 
Director, acquainted with the little book. 

One of the Auditor’s has got upon the wrong 
side of the ledger for 2,000/, aud illustrates the 
junction of burglars with the policemen, when all 
hope of quietly sleeping without the pillage of 
one’s chattels is gone and over. 

Finally, among personal offenders, Mr. John 
Macgregor, the representative of Glasgow, ranks 


high. He was one of the originators of the 
Bank. He was also a Dircctor, and its first 
Governor. Experience had given him lessons 


in the evils of commercial speculation. Sub- 
sequent experience was supposed to have ripened 
him into maturity on finance. He had been 
the leading planner at the Board of Trade. He 
had schemed for the late Sir Robert Peel, who 
was only the mouthpiece of the Honourable 
Member, in that Honourable Member’s opinion. 
He was the representative of a sharp commercial 
community; and under the prestige of their name 
he started this Bank. He was acquainted, 
probably, with the key of the little safe, and the 
contents of the small book, and he was bound to 
have refused his consent to the publication of 
accounts intended to mislead—for he received at 
one time a salary from the institution; and he has 
run into its debt nearly 8,000/, which the ac- 
countant has, with consummate bad taste, and, we 
hope, erroneously, marked bad. 

The grand quicksand of the assets, and hopes of 
the Bank, was in Wales. An iron house was in- 
troduced at an early period to the Directors ; who 
consented to discount the metallic bills, and give a 
cash credit to the metal men. Both accounts were 
to be kept within 9,000/. The boundary of this 
conceded territory was soon overpassed; and the 
invaders advanced their works to twenty, and then 
to forty thousand pounds. Even the Directors 
paused here to look for security. They received 
the works, and spent a large sum of money iu 
working them. A capitalist came to their rescue. 
He tried Wales for a time; but finally resigned, 
with the assurance to the Directors that he was 
within ten thousand pounds of a large fortune. 
The bait caught. He had not, but they had quite 
ten thousand pounds; and so, once more, the 
bankers became miners, and decided to use their 
customer’s money in boring for ore. They were 
successful. A large coal field was found. ere 
was a very great deal more than they had bar- 
gained for, or expected. This windfall required 
more money, and more was found; but, although 
the coals are likely to be good for somebody, they 
have burned nothing more yet than the finger’s of 
the poor shareholders; and, although more than 
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100,000/. has been expended on the Welsh mining 
field, and some good authorities say that it will 
make a profit of 16,000/. annually, yet that in- 
exorable matter of fact and figure, and most un- 
imaginative, man, Mr. Coleman, will not put it 
down for more value, right out than 100,000/. 

We do not know that a picture of much worse 
management could be drawn than these gentlemca 
have furnished. They began with engaging an 
ignorant manager upon an extravagant salary, who 
soon declined to allow all the Directors to examine 
the affairs of the shareholders—upon the pretence 
that customers disliked the exposure of their 
business, and probably treated part of his Auditors 
in the same mauner; for, of course, it was equally 
distressing to the customers to have their borrow- 
ings or lendings exhibited to these important 
functionaries ; and as part of both classes cf offli- 
cials went into debt with the small book, they could 
not well deny that some worthy customers pos- 
sessed delicate nerves. 

The private book was an outrage upon the first 
principles of joint-stock trading ; and all the other 
false steps have followed from the facilities which 
it afforded. If the assets of the Bank had been 
described clearly in its public books, they would 
have been explained differently in its published 
reports, and they would have been different. The 
old debts of Directors who were unable to pay would 
have been written off bad, and deducted from the 
means of the establishment, and the Welsh blunder 
would not have been committed. 

We are told in some quarters that the Directors 
drifted into their position without a chance of 
changing their course. The new Directors found 
the affairs of the Bank as the old had left them; 
and they could not avow their weakness without 
pulling the old house upon their ears. ‘This 
arguinent is answered by the fact that the house 
would have fallen easier at any former period than 
now; while different Directors have declared their 
ignorance of the existence of some very large 
accounts, and the state of others—although they 
accepted fees for a superintendence which they did 
not bestow. 

New and old Directors are all concerned in the 
misrepresentation of their business to the public 
and to their shareholders. Even in the last report, 
the capability of the Bank to pay a dividend of four 
per cent., or six thousand pounds annually, was 
avowed. Yet this sum had not been cleared, and 
could not have been made, when apparent assets to 
the extent of at least 250,000/. were unproductive. 
The Bank might have had by ordinary management 
an income of 10,000/. annually from that sum, and 
these 10,000/. were wanting. 

The new shares would not have been taken if 
the real circumstances of the Company had been 
known; and many depgsitors would have declined 
to trust their money in* Welsh coal or iron works, 
or in the unsecured custody of Messrs. Cameron, 
Gwynue, Brown, Mullins, Macgregor, and other 
Directors or servants of the establishment, if they 





had known that the resources of the Bank, to five 
times the amount of its original capital, were built 
up in these cells or recesses of life, and could 
never be withdrawn. The Auditors and Directors 
are personally responsible for these deceptions, 
unless the Managers be guilty of the most unmiti- 
gated fraud—and even if that were true, the former 
could not escape from the charge and the conscious. 
ness of heartless negligence. 

The criminal law may not reach any of these 
parties, and men have become so hardened in 
negligent dealing with other people’s credit and 
money that the moral guilt may be absolutely less 
than those who are unconnected with the pits and 
whirlpools of temptation suppose ; exactly as slave- 
holding would be a greater guilt in Lord Brougham 
than it is in General Cass; yet the time must have 
arrived when new and more stringent regulations 
are required. Sir John Paul and Mr. Strahan 
never intended, we believe, to cheat a customer; 
but they wanted moral courage to reduce their 
personal expenditure to their income; and they 
had that reckless courage which enables a man to 
stake his neighdour’s property upon his own game. 
Some believe that Mr. Cameron and his friends had 
no intention to misappropriate their customer’s 
money in the end; but they misapplied it fora 
time—as their little’book testifies —were never able 
to restore it, covered the blunder by misstatements, 
and endeavoured to retrieve it by increasing their 
indebtedness to the public, the number of their 
shareholders, and the value of their stock. 

To the cure—and first, no public establish- 
ment trading under joint-stock acts, and possessing 
their privileges, should be aliowed the temptation 
of private book-keeping. If any customers are 
ashamed of their accounts, they should take their 
paper to a usurer and pay his price; while, if 
there had been no private ledger in the beginning 
of this history, there would have been less public 
shame at its close. 

Second.—Legislation is proposed against borrow- 
ing (and of course discounts in banks), by directors, 
from the funds under their control; but this pre- 
caution would only complicate the practice. The 
directors of the Bank of Middlesex would do the 
paper of the directors of the Bank of Surrey, and 
receive a corresponding favour in return. Directors 
would not become debtors in their own persons, 
but in those of their brethren, their children, their 
nephews, their dependents, and generally down 
through all the ramifications of nepotism. Legisla- 
tion can never deliver shareholders from that risk ; 
yet all banking establishments should return in 
their accounts the amount borrowed by, or dis- 
counted for, their directors and their shareholders 
in a distinct and separate line. This may be 
required, and would be useful knowledge, although 
the accounts of shareholders may be, aud generally 
are, the best in the ledger. 

Third.—Auditors and directors should be joined 
with the managers in penal liabilities if they return 
bad debts as good, or as part of their available 








assets. We do not need to describe the processes 
necessary to distinguish bad from good debts, 
because debts in arrear of interest cannot always 
be considered bad; but all claims which have 
become irregular should be transferred to a sus- 
nse account, like a pecuniary purgatory, between 
and bad. The objections to this course are 
notorious alarm, doubts, fears, run upon the Bank, 
things daily getting worse by too much sunshine, 
and so on through all the jargon of the money 
mystics ; which, like much trade slang, is utterly 
worthless, for the public would soon take the 
average of a suspense account, and know its value. 

Fourth.—These accounts should distinguish the 
investments in Government, and other public 
securities, from those on discounts; and the latter 
into long and short; while both should be sepa- 
rated from loans on property, and these advances 
divided into those upon properties complete, and 
upon properties in progress ; while overdrafts, 
without security, and cash credits upon personal 
security, should also occupy separate lines. By 
this arrangement, depositors and shareholders 
would acquire a general knowledge of the security 
for their property. 

Fifth.—In utter despair of common honesty 
among directors and managers—which is by no 
means justified even by recent experiences, and is 
quite unnecessary, after all, for three-fourths or 
nine-tenths of the persons who attain these posi- 
tions—some people propose the appointment of 
public auditors, and the placing of banks, and 
other public companies, under inspection, like 
coalpits, factories, and schools. ‘These parties 
might be accommodated to the extent—that after 
the accounts were classified in the divisions now 
proposed— or in better divisions, if they can be 
devised—a public auditor might certify that the 
securities alleged had been shown to him; but 
public accountants are easily satisfied, and we look 
to the personal responsibility of penal servitude as 
amore effective opponent to wrong-doing than all 
the accountants of Chancery. 

Sixth.—The managers of banking, and all mone- 
tary companies, should be restrained from specula- 
tion on their private account—not that any restraint 
of the kind could prevent sleeping partnerships 
with one’s son John, or a more distant relative, or 
even a dear friend; yet the :egulation would be 
decent, and if the parties disliked the rule, they 
could decline the situation, while the shareholders 
require to check the beginning of evil; for if Mr. 
Cameron had been stopped at the commencement, 
he might not now have been due to any bank a 
farthing. The rule would be very preposterous 
where an adequate salary is not paid to obtain first 
or second-class services; but the Royal British 
Banking Company were liberal in their upper-class 
remuneration. 

Seventh.—All banking companies fall into the 
error of enlarging a few accounts, and restraining 
general business. They prefer mercantile paper 
in thousands, to tradesmen’s paper in hundreds ; and 
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this is an obvions blunder, except in so much as 
the merchant or speculator may dine with the 
directors, while the tradesman attends to his shop 
or his work. We hold asa general rule that mer- 
cantile paper is inferior to tradesmen’s ; and we 
justify that opinion by another—namely, that mer- 
cantile failures produce smaller dividends than 
tradesmen’s. The accommodation afforded to what 
are often erroncously called mercantile, while they 
are merely speculative transactions—calculated to 
raise the cost of cotton and corn at the expense, 
and with the means of many small depositors, is an 
evil—an immense evil, and needs restraint. The 
operations of great houses— our Barings and Roths- 
childs, and others—in foreign countries with the 
money of our middle classes, and even often of our 
working classes, should not be fed. They are less 
frequently calculated to help trade than tyranny. 
The directors of banks should be bound to report 
distinctly the amount and number of all discounts, 
or of all overdrawn accounts exceeding five thou- 
sand pounds each. The shareholders of the Royal 
British would have some years ago been startled to 
see the large per centage of their means in few 
hands, would have required particulars, and would 
have seen at once how the operations differed so 
widely from the scheme if this plan had been pur- 
sued, 

Eighth.—As the directors and managers of a 
bank are authorised to trade in money, they should 
not be entitled to dig for coals or make iron; 
because, if these trades cannot pay those who 
follow them as their proper business, they will 
never pay a company following them as an improper 
diversion from their avowed trade, and in secret. 
The stringent operation of this law would have 
prevented to the shareholders of the Royal British 
a loss of 66,000/, according to an existing estimate ; 
and, although a foolish advance may have been 
made upon the property, yet one-half of that sum 
could not have been lost if it had been sold for 
whatever it would bring when it first fell into the 
hands of the Bank. 

Ninth.—The repeal of Peel’s Banking Bills is 
imperatively necessary. ‘They render banking a 
monopoly in the power of those who can afford to 
deal in shares of one hundred pounds, with half 
the sum paid up; while we believe that banking 
companies should have no subscribed capital that 
is not paid, be it in shares of one, of five, or fifty 
pounds; and we hold any other course to be so far 
a delusion and a snare—for it is useless to expect 
a banking company, trading upon deposits alone, 
or almost alone, to have the means of assisting its 
customers, even upon the best security, in any 
difficult period. 

Tenth.—This Bank had a charter which pro- 
vided the dissolution of the Company as a conse- 
quence of the loss of one-fourth of its capital, and 
yet it has been trading for years after, not only 
one-fourth, or even one-half, but the whole of the 
capital has been swept away. The shareholders 
have, we suppose, a claim in equity on the Direetors 
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for three-fourths of this capital, and all over the 
capital which they may be compelled to contribute 
to discharge their debts—and probably the prosecu- 
tion of the claim would not yield the expenses of 
a law plea; but recourse should be secured in any 
similar case to a criminal court, on a charge of 
breach of trust—for we believe that many shares 
were taken up in this Bank upon the delusive 
security offered by this clause. Some authorities 
have said, that the scheme proposed by the 
Royal British Bank could not have paid in 
London. The accountant, in dim, oracular 
words, hints some such opinion. It is entirely 
erroneous; for what was the scheme? First, to 
take current accounts of any magnitude, upon a 
commission: second, to pay a most minute interest 
upon these current accounts when the balance re- 
mained permanently over one hundred pounds: 
third, to grant cash credits upon security: fourth, 
to take money on deposit. 

The first was a profitable branch of the business, 
and one that is much wanted; for the apparently 
large circulation of money in England originates 
rather strangely in its non-circulation. Small 
shopkeepers and tradesmen are not encouraged to 
keep accounts, and therefore, they keep bank notes 
aud gold in safes, and tills; not of course in circu- 
lation, but in stagnation. When pressure for 
money, espicially for bullion, exists, a measure 
calculated to relieve the needless waste originating 
from stores of this nature is advisable. 

The second proposal is common everywhere. 
The third is supposed to thrive in Scotland upon 
the foundation of small notes; but the supposition 

a mistake, for the small-note circulation returns 


rapidly to the issuers unless, that part which is | 


stored past by private persons, or lost. ‘The gold 
Jaid aside for a time, or lost, in England, is lost or 
suspended conclusively to the nation. 
note is different—one individual loses it—others 
gain it; to the nation, nothing is lost by its 
destruction. 

The fourth characteristic, as it was termed, was 
no other way a characteristic than the possession 
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of a coat, a pair of boots, or a watch. It was no 
characteristic whatever, but a commou vulgarity— 
as common as houses in Lombard-street. 


This banking company originated with a good 
scheme; but like many other persons who have 
helped, in by-gone times, to pave hell with good 
intentions, the Directors wandered from their 
scheme, at the beginning, into devious and secret 
paths to destruction — where the ways they 
preferred should have taken them some years 
since ; and their conduct—not more disreputable 
than that of many other men who have been 
trusted; neither so disreputable nor so disastrous 
as that of several other coteries— should neverthe 
less form the last drop, and the last straw, pre- 
ceding stringent legislation, if we wish to retain a 
character for business-honesty, and precision in 
the conduct of affairs. 

‘The Premier is, we hear, hunting up measures 
and proposals from all quarters in order to distin- 
guish the next session of Parliament. He should 
take the management of those public companies 
under his scrutiny, and pass a law embodying the 
preceding principles ; which might render banking 
by joint-stock companies a safe business in Eng- 
land, as the practice of them has long rendered it 
almost entirely safe, and undoubtedly profitable, in 
Scotland. 

These exposures should also tempt shareholders 
{o examine their own affairs. Directors and 
managers are paid servants; and the manner in 
which they frequently mystify their employers is 
the most ludicrous spectacle to a non interested 
person, who can louk on calmly, that he will pro- 
bably see in this country, It will be said that 
directors would not act under the penal and per- 
sonal responsibility that we propose. But why 
should they refuse? Because they feel that their 


nominal. Often they are merely conveniences, or 
covers; and it is time to clear away the 1ominali- 
ties, and leave no pretences between shareholders 
and the fealities in management. 





RAS MALA. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE PROVINCE OF GOOZERAT.* 


Ixp1a and Indian affairs assume rapidly that bulk 
and importance in British literature and research 
to which they are by all considerations entitled. 
Hindostan—or the various presidencies and pro- 
vinces that now extend fromthe western mouths of the 
Indus to those of the Irrawaddy; and backwards 
to the top of the Himalayas, contains a population 
equal to those of Austria, France, Prussia, Spain, 





Portugal, and all the German States—a population 
more thau double those of the Russian empire. A 
very large proportion of this people are advanced 
considerably in civilisation and industry. Their 
manufactures include the finest specimens existing 
in many departments of skill. Their climate and 
soil produce all temperate and tropical vegetations. 
We want nothing that they cannot grow. The 
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mineral resources of their country are valuable, 
while those of the vast mountains that form their 
northern barrier are unknown. ‘Traces of a great 
nation in great works are found over all that land 
by travellers. The architectural remains in some 
places, and the architecture and workmanship of 
existing palaces, temples, and tombs, are magnifi- 
cent. Cities of India at the present day were 

ably contemporaries of Babylon, Damascus, 
Nineveh, and Thebes, in the second youth of the 
world. The present civilisation and science of the 
people are apparently fragments and ruins—wrecks 
of a noble race in very ancient times. The religious 
observances and rites of the Hindoos, complicated 
and cruel as they are, and especially as they 
recently were, can be traced into connexion with 
the grand stream of mythology, diverted from 
Patriarchal theology, corrupt from the moment of 
its departure, but becoming more corrupt as it 
rolled on its way. The Parsees, perhaps, offer us 
the nearest approach of existing heathenism, to 
the first turnings and windings away from the river 
of life of these great waters of mythology. For 
ages, not countless, but very numerous, the political 
circumstances and social condition of the Hindoos 
have been affected greatly by their religious 
observances. Their secular and spiritual systems 
have formed one web of cunning sophistry, coiled 
around the heart and intellect, until the empire of 
“castes” completely submerged freedom, and 
reduced a vast majority of the population to 
Helotry. The Mahommedan conquest of India 
was not followed by a rule calculated to deliver 
the people from any part of their former bondage. 
It merely chastised them with scorpions instead of 
whips, 

The British sovereignty is only a thing of yes- 
terday. Living men must remember its struggles 
even for existence in corners of the land which it 
almost covers entirely now. Its results upon India 
cannot yet be estimated, for its character differs in 
every essential particular from preceding sovereign- 
ties. It is the rule of a people more imbued with 
Christianity than any other formidable nation; 
and for that reason more likely to remember its 
doctrine of the natural equality of all men. It is 
the rule of a nation, with all our defects, possessed 
of greater personal and political liberty than any 
other great State, and with a strong tendency to 
propagate our systems. A free platform, a free 
press, popular discussion and publicity follow hard 
on the footsteps of our officials in every corner of 
India. Security for property has been introduced 
to all districts for all persons. The clan chiefs and 
Zemindars, like the feudal vassals of the great 
Mahommedan rulers, and the native princes have 
@xperienced a reduction of their influence, and their 
power has been in some instances harshly curtailed ; 
but the merchants, traders, and farmers feel a con- 
fidence in the present order of things that their 
ancestors seldom experieuced, and the consequences 


in one department are obvious in the rapidly in- 


creasing productions of the country. The Anglo- 
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Indian empire will be found hereafter to have 
restored the old paths, to have built up the waste 
places, and to have turned abandoned cities into 
homes for men to dwell in; but we are only yet at 
the commencement of its career—and a large por- 
tion of the British people have never studied their 
responsibilities for and to India. 

“Ras Mala” is translated by Mr. Forbes into 
‘a garland of chronicles.” The volumes are there- 
fore chiefly collected from the native traditions of 
the district to which they refer, and from such 
documents and monuments as -now exist. The 
province of Goozerat includes the cotton regions 
northward of Bombay, aud south of the Indus. 
Surat is the great seaport of the district. It stands 
on the’Taptee River, near its embouchure in the 
Gulf of Cambay. Two great gulfs, Cambay and 
Kutch, penetrate Goozerat. The district of Kutch 
is almost insular, being surrounded by the gulf, 
the ocean, or the runn—a sandy desert over which 
the tide flows during the months from May to 
October—and on the west by the eastern brauch of 
the Indus. Few large rivers direct their waters 
towards the Gulf of Kutch, and they enter the 
lesser runn. ‘This island, as we should term it, 
extends, according to Dr. Burnes, who was for 
some time a resident in its capital, for one hundred 
and sixty-five miles from west to east, with a 
variable breadth of from fifteen to fifty-two miles. 
Its soil is barren ; its population three hundred and 
fifty thousand, of whom two-thirds are Hindoos, 
and one-third are Mahommedans; yet its capital, 
Bhooj, contains a population of twenty thousand 
persons, and among them many clever workers in 
metals; and Mandaree, a seaport, has fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

The district of Soreth is very much larger than 
Cootch, or Kutch, and more fertile. It compre- 
hends all the territory between the Gulfs of 
Cambay and Kutch ; and, in the opinion of Mr. 
Forbes, had at one period formed an_ island. 
Goozerat, comprehending Soreth, occupies the 
regions descending from the Injadree and Vindhya 
mountains, on the east and south, and a chain that 
reaches in a northern and western direction, 
towards the Indus. Goozerat-Soreth is an ex- 
tremely populous and rich district. The Gulf of 
Cambay receives several very large rivers, including 
the Taptee, Nerbudda, Myhee, and Sabhermutee 
rivers, in addition to others, which belong properly 
to Soreth, a district of which we sometimes read 
in Indian books and papers, under the title of Ka- 
teewar. These countries are extremely rich in 
corn, cotton, and similar productions. Corn is 
often left unreaped in the fields, because it will not 
defray the cost of harvesting and conveyance to 
market. The rivers, during the monsoon, become 
inland seas, and as no systematic effort has been 
made recently to confine their waters within 
reasonable channels, they overflow their banks, 
inflicting great losses upon the inhabitants, and 
undoubtedly rendering the country unbealthy. 

One of the new Indian railways has been pro- 
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posed to penetrate this country, by a coast line 
from Bombay to Surat—and onwards to Baroda, 
near the Myhee, on the top of the Gulf of Cambay. 
The projectors of this railway proposed to cut a 
way across the country, in the direction of Agra, 
or Delhi; but up to Baroda they are still compara- 
tively close upon the waters of the ocean. That 
purpose could only be accomplished by a passage 
through the Vindhya mountains, or the chain of 
hills that connects them with the Arawallee moun- 
tains, and separates Goozerat from the Malwa, 
Menar, and Marwar territories. A partial survey, 
has, we understand, been completed; and ulti- 
mately the plan, in its more extended form, will be 
accomplished ; while cach successive step will 
bring help to our corn consumers, and our cotton 
spinners; who will amply repay all that they 
receive in other forms. 

Mr. Elphinstone represented Goozerat as pos- 
sessing varied scenery, than which no part of India 
presented a more agreeable or richer prospect. 
Other historians have spoken of it in at least 
equally warm terms. Men who have passed a 
great portion of their lives in the province describe 
its fertility in language that might suit the purposes 
of flattery or romance; but they allege that they 
use it only to convey “sober truth.” 

We shall never form a practical or useful idea of 
India, except in detached portions; and it is 
improbable that we will reach an accurate acquain- 
tance with Indian history except in the same man- 
ner. The land which is becoming gradually ‘one 
empire consisted of many kingdoms and principali- 
tics. Each of them has a different history ; and 
some of them had different languages. ‘The dialect 
of Goozerat is to this day different from the lan- 
guage of the southern provinces; while both are 
unintelligible to a native of the lower Ganges. 

Mr. Forbes has commenced his work witha 
reference to the ancient traditions of Goozerat. 
Ile goes back eighteen hundred years to the com- 
mencement of the Cliristian era; but the primitive 
history of India must be sought long previous to 
that date. He argues that the medieval ages must 
be examined before we can understand the more 
brilliant periods of India’s youth. We fear that 
after all possible researches nothing better than 
inferential opinions will exist concerning its early 
inhabitants, their government, and their migrations. 
Wullubhee was the ancient metropolis of the Jain 
form of Hindooism, and the mountain of Shutroonjye 
was its holy place ; for the Jain religion resembled 
all other heathen mythologies in placing its holy 
places ona hill, in memoriam, probably, of the 
deluge, and the deliverance from water. The fol- 
lowing description of this mountain implies a degree 
of splendour in ancient times, when its worshippers 
enjoyed great power and wealth, equal to anything 
that Greece or Rome in their best days could 
produce :— 


The holy mountain of Shutroonjye, sacred to Adeenath, 
the first of the twenty-four hierophants, of the Jains, rises 
to the height of nearly two thousand feet above the plains. 








The pilgrim approaching it passes to the base of the moug. 
tain, through the town of Paleetana, and along a road og 
either side of which rows of burr-trees afford him a cloister-like 
shelter from the heatof thesua. After a toilsome ascent of 
from two to three miles upon the shoulder of the mountain 

over a path marked on either side by frequent resting places, 
sopplied with wells and pools of water, and adorned with 
small temples, whose altars are impressed with the holy feet 
of the hierarchs, he at length arrives in sight of the island. 
like upper hill, formed of rocks of very beautiful colour 

upon which stand the shrines of his religion. It consists of 
two peaks, divided by a valley which has been partially filled 
in, and covered with temples, terraces, and gardens. 

The whole is surrounded by a fortified wall, supplied ig 
places with embrasures for caunon, and this enclosure is dj. 
vided into smaller castles, many of the temples themselves 
forming independent fortificatious. On the southern spmmit~ 
are the medizeval temp!es, founded by Koomar Pall and Veemu] 
Sha, with a pool sacred to a local goddess named Khodeear, 
near which is a gigantic image of the Jain Pontiff, Rishul 
Dev, with the sacred bull at his feet, hewn out of the 
living rock. On the northern elevation the largest and most 
ancient temple is that, the erection of which is attributed to 
a fabulous prince named Sumpriti Rajga. : 

The old erections upon Shutroonjye are, however, few 
and frequent restoration has caused them to be with difficulty 
discernible from the modern fanes around them, but of 
those of later date the name is legion. There is hardly a 
city in India, through its length and breadth, from the river 
of Sindh to the sacred Ganges, from Heemila’s diadem of ice 
peaks to the throne of his virgin daughter, Roodra’s destined 
bride, that has not supplied, at one time or other, contribu. 
tions of wealth to the edifices which crown the hill of 
PaleetAnd ; street after street, and square after square, ex- 
tend these shrines of the Jain faith, with their stately en- 
closures, half palace, half fortress, raised in marble magnifi- 
cence upon the lonely and majestic mountain, and like the 
mansions of another world, far removed in upper air from 
the ordinary tread of mortals. In the dark recesses of each 
temple one image or more of Adenath of Ujeet, or of some 
other of the Teerthunkers is seated, whose alabaster 
features, wearing an expression of listless repose, are ren- 
dered dimly visible by the faint light shed from silver lamps ; 
incense perfumes the air, and bare-footed, with noiseless 
tread, upon the polished floors, the female votaries, glittering 
in scarlet and gold, move round and round in circles, chant- 
ing forth their monotonous, but not unmelodious, hymns, 
Shutroonjye, indeed, might fitly represent one of the fancied 
hills of Eastern romance, the inhabitants of which have 
been instantaneously changed into marble, but which fay 
hands are ever employed upon burning perfumes, and keeping 
all clean and brilliaut, while fay voices haunt the air in these 
voluptuous praises of the Devs. Westward, from the sum- 
mit of the hill of Palectan4, may be beheld, on a clear day, 
the mount sacred to Nemeenath—the noble Girnar; north- 
wards, the hills around Seehore hardly intercept the view of 
the fallen city of Wullubhee ; close at the foot of Adeenath’s 
mountain, the minarets of PalectAnd, glimmering in the sun 
through the dense foliage, form a fore-ground to the view ; 
and the eye insensibly following the silver river Shutroon}, 
in its meandering eastern course, rests awhile upon the 
beautiful and temple-crowued rock of Tuldja, and beyond it 
roams to where the ancient Gopnath and Mudhoomawutee 
are washed by the rippling sea. 

Shutroonjye is one of the most ancient and most sacred 
shrines of the Jain religion. It is described as the first of 
places of pilgrimages, the bridal hall of those who would 
marry everlasting rest; like our own sacred Jona, it is not 
destined to be destroyed, even at the end of the world. 
Many and long are the tales that are told of fabled kings 
from every part of the land of the Hindoos, who by austeri- 
ties and religious services, rendered valuable by their per- 
formance on this sacred ground, have freed themselves from 
the intolerable load of their sins, and obtained the blessing 
of liberation. But it would test all the patience even of @ 
votary of the Teerthunkers, to thread this labyrinth of won- 








ders, nor shall we attempt to tell onr readers of Kupurddee | 
| He did so, but 


Yuksh, of Kandoo Raja, and his patron Umbecka, of 
Sumoodra Veejye the Yadav, or of the temples which Soondur, 
the beautiful king of Kuleean, and his incomparable consort, 
raised upon the sacred hill. 


The author says that he draws his traditions 
from the Muhatma, an abridgement of a work by 
Shree Dhuneshuur Sooree, of Wullubhee, written 
at the request of Sheeladitya, king of Soorashtra. 
It is difficult to give the time of this monarch, who 
is supposed to have reigned in the fifth ceutury ; 

et the traditions connected with his birth had 
probably been copied from the West. His mother 
was a virgin-widow, the daughter of a Brahmin. 
At morning, noon, and eventide, she offered sacri- 
ficial grass, flowers, and water, in honour of the 
Sun.. Even at that period, the Sun appears, 
therefore, to have been worshipped by bloodless 
rites. The Sun loved the virgin, and visited her 
in human form. She had twin children, male and 
female. They passed miraculously through the 
years of infancy, and the boy, when at school, 
became angry with the reproaches of his school- 
fellows, who said that he had no father. Narayun, 
the Sun, appeared to him, and bestowing upon him 
mirgculous powers, he conquered the king of 
Wullubhee, and ascended his throne. ‘The 
Bhuddist’s came into the kingdom during his reign, 
and in a discussion with the white-robed priests of 
the Jain creed, converted the king, and procured 
the expulsion of their adversaries ; but Mull, the 
son of the king’s sister, sometime afterwards 
having received the book named Nye Chukra from 
the Goddess of Eloquence, subdued the Bhuddists 
in discussion, and reconverted the king and his 
people to the Jain faith. 

The King Sheeladitya, child of the Sun, had 
received from his father the gift of a sacred horse, 
which enabled him to conquer all his enemies ; 
but, in a war with barbarians, they defiled the 
fountain of the Sun with the blood of a cow; and 
the sacred horse, unable to abide the spectacle, 
deserted his master, who, thus abandoned, was 
slain, and his city of Wullubheepoor was de- 
stroyed. 

The Hindoos account for the destruction of that 
city by another legend entirely different from that 
of the Jain book, and also derived evidently from 
the West,— 


“Dhoondulee Mull, the sage,” says the tradition, “ came 
with a single disciple to Wulubheepoor. The holy man made 
his residence at the foot of the hill called Eeshdlwo, near 
Chumardee, a spot which was at that time in the very 
outskirts of Wullubhee. 

“The disciple went into the city to seek alms, but received 
none; he then cut wood in the jungle, which he took into 
the city and sold, and thus procuring money, purchased flour. 

© one, however, would make it into bread for him, until at 
last a potter’s wife performed this service. After several 
days had passed on iu this manner, the hair on the disciple’s 

n to be worn away, from his continual loads. The 

asked the reason, and he received for answer, ‘ Mighty 
Sovereign! in this city there is no one who gives alms. I 
am, therefore, compelled to cut wood and sell it, and a pot- 
ter’s wife makes bread for me—in this labour my hair is 


worn away,’” 
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“The holy man said, ‘I myself will go to-day to beg.’ 
with the exception of the potter’s wife no 
one gate alms. The Saint became very angry; he sent to 
his disciple to tell the potter-—‘ Take your family with you 
and leave the city. This very day it shall be overwhelmed.’ 
The potter and his wife quitted Wallabhee, taking their son 
with them. The sage had cautioned the woman that she 
should not turn to look back, but when she had reached the 
sea shore, near where the town of Bhownugger now stands, 
she disobeyed the order, and, turning back, looked toward 
Wullubhee. She was immediately changed into a stone 
image, which is to this day worshipped in that place, under 
the name of the RoowApooree Mother. Meanwhile the 
Saint having taken into his hands an earthern vessel, 
reversed it, pronouncing the words—‘ City! be thou over- 
thrown and thy wealth turned into dust.’ In that moment 
Wullubhee was destroyed.” 


This legend is evidently an Oriental copy of the 
destruction of the cities in the plain, localised, 
But Wullubheepoor was not, like Sodom, swal- 
lowed up ; for, like Nineveh, its ruins, which had 
long been overgrown by jungle, are now being 
excavated for bricks to build with; and the em- 
blems of Shiva and his bull, formed of granite, 
which must have been conveyed from the moun- 
tains in a creditable state of execution, frequently 


“occur among the fragments. 


No means exist of fixing the date when the city 
was destroyed. ‘The Chinese have, in their account 
of India, recognised a King of Sheeladitya, who 
gave audience to a Bhuddist priest. Great trou- 
bles, they say, occurred in India at that time— 
namely, early in the seventh century. They add, 
that the kingdom was wealthy; but, along with 
the Bhuddist priests, lived in the land many Jains 
or heretics. The Chinese reference is probably to 
the subject of the tradition which we have quoted ; 
and Sheeladitya had been slain, and Wullubhee had 
been destroyed about two centuries before the 
birth of Alfred. It is very probable that the 
king’s title was, like the kingdom, hereditary, and 
may have been, for Goozerat, the equivalent of 
Pharoah in Egypt. 

The fugitives from the great city fled, upon its 
destruction, towards the Runn of Kutch, that 
amphibious land which we have already mentioned, 
calculated well as a hiding-place. Mr. Forbes 
informs us that a poem, entitled “ Rutun Mala,” 
or ‘** The Garland of Jewels,” celebrates the warlike 
deeds of the fugitives; and it may interest the 
Architectural Society to know, that spires to tem- 
ples were deemed so indispensable to Goozerat, 
that ‘‘he whose research is infinite, but who has 
not read ‘ Rutun Mala,’ is like a marble reservoir 
which is destitute of water, or a splendid temple 
which wants a spire.” 

After the fugitives had established themselves 
around the Runn of Kutch, they began to conquer 
their neighbours as they had been conquered them- 
selves; and the narrative of their deeds closely 
resembles the language of Ossian, of a Welsh bard, 
or any one of the old Celtic bards. 

“Punchasur, the residence of Ocean’s daughter, equals 


the City of the Gods so completely, that no one dwelling 
there has any desire for Paradise. The Chowra Raja is the 


pinnacle of all warrior races, who has becn hailed by the 
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poets as Jye Sheker (or the fame pinnacle). His chief 
Queen is the incomparable Roop Soonduree, whose brother 
is the wise and valiant Soorpal. Jye Sheker and Soorpal 
united cculd tear the King of Heaven from his throne; but 
little need have they of that, for their own Royai Goozerat 
is the essence of the universe.” 

Such is the language of the bard, but he boasted 
while only girding on his harness. King Bhoowur 
attacked Jye Sheker, and after a terrible combat, 
defeated him, and destroyed Punchasur. Jye 
Sheker was slain at his door-post, and all his 
female domestics and inferior wives, recovering his 
body, made a suttee, after the manner of Sardana- 
palus. Soorpal, and his sister, the incomparable 
Roop Sconduree, alone escaped to a forest, where 
she gave birth to a posthumous son of Jye Sheker, 
who was named “ Wun Raj,” the forest king, and 
destined to continue the Chowra race, who were 
considered extinct at Punchasur. ‘The origin of 
these Chowra’s is not very clear. They may have 
been the representatives of the barbarian princes 
who had destroyed the great city. King Bhoowur 
was, perhaps, descended from the fugitives, for his 
genealogical tree is sunk in the earth—being all 
roots. Kuleean was his capital; and it is for “ the 
sole purpose of comparing the capital city of 
Ceylon with Kuleean, that the sun remains half 
the year in the north and half in the south.” 

It is evident that these Oriental monarchs were 
at that age favourable to polygamy on a grand 
scale; and that the incemination of all his wives 
and concubines at a monarch’s death had become a 
practice generally “honoured.” From tlie follow- 
ing lines, if they were written before the prevalence 
of Mahommedanism in Hindostan, of which we 
have uo reasonable doubt, it appears that 
Mahon et’s voluptuous idea of the Houris in Para- 
dise might have been borrowed from beyond the 
Indus, as it might have been from other sources :— 


From the field, victorious, they have no hope to return— 

To fight, to die, to wed the Heavenly damsels is all their 
desire. 

Such steadfastness of the heroes perceiving 

For marriage prepare the divine brides— 

What time the warriors don their armour, 

The Upsuras deck themselves in gay apparel— 

What time the warriors grasp their weapons, 

The Virgins of Paradise wave the marriage garland with 
their hands ; 

What time the warriors shake their horses reins, 

The celestial damsels urge their chariots to speed. 

The grand battle itself, which supplied so many 
Upsuras with husbands at the cost of the daughters 
of earth, was a terrible business. The bard of the 
garland of jewels describes the particulars, and Mr. 
Forbes has condensed them in a passage of which 
we only quote a portion :— 

The shout of battle rising to the skies attracts the atten- 
tion of the divinities ; they ask whether the fight has begun 
again in the field of the Kooroos. The Upsuras dance, the 
heavenly minstrels strike their lyres, the deities and the 
suakes of hell tremble. Shiva hovers over the spot, string- 
ing his never-to-be-completed chaplet of human skulls; 
witches and ghosts surround him, and the terrible Flesh- 
eaters and Fates, with their cups of blood, are attracted to 
the scene like vultures, 





Soorp4l, with his accustomed valour, drives back that part 
of the attacking force which is led by the chieftain Bhat. 
but King Bhoowur, in person, rallies the fugitives, threat. 
ening them with death, and Bhut himself planges desperately 
into the thick of the enemy, slaying numbers of them, until 
he falls pierced with a shower of arrows, and at last mortally 
wounded by the hand of Soorpal. 

The headlong valour of Bhut, however, gains its pur. 
pose, for hts followers succeed in repulsing the troops of Jye 
Sheker aud establishing themselves under the west side of 
the fort in which a breach is soon effected. 

Jye Sheker finds that the number of his warriors has been 
frightfully reduced in this sanguinary engagement, and now, 
deprived of all hope of victory, he sends for Soorp4l and 
entreats him to preserve the seed of his race by conveying to 
some place of safety his pregnant sister Roop Soonduree, 
Soorp4l at first refuses, but the prince adjures him by his- 
love to obey his directions “‘ for my advantage let it be done 
at once,” he says, ‘ there is none of my race to make funeral 
offerings, the progenitors will obtain no respect, no libera. 
tion will the son-less find, O! brother; the seed of my 
race will be destroyed, the enemy will rule w*ithout a thorn.” 

Thus urged, Soorpal retires from the fort, taking his sister 
with him; but Roop Soonduree, when at last she discovers 
the cause of their flight, refuses to continue it, and declares 
her resolution of burning with the body of herlord. She is, 
however, dissuaded from this intention by the same argument 
regarding the extinction of the race which had prevailed 
with Soorpal himself. Her brother leaves her in the forest, 
with the intention of returning to die with the prince Jye 
Sheker. ; 

The old bards in all quarters of the world have 
a remarkable similarity. They revel in descriptions 
of war. The same idea prevails at the Arctic 
circle and the Tropic zone; and but a small dis- 
tinction exists between them, or none whatever in 
reference to the female beauties who were ready to 
greet the warriors of earth when they entered the 
halls of Thor. In the Frithjog Saga, in King 
Ring’s welcome we are told— 

Holdeth his hand, . . 
Friga she twineth 
Flowers with them. . . 
Lis’tning Wanadis 
Leans gainst the board 


Burning her snow white 
Bosom does rise. 


Rideth the wealthy 

Ring over Befrost 

Bendeth its arches 

Bridge ’neath the burden 

Walbal’s high portals 

Widely do open, 

Hands of the Asa 

Wun Raj, at first, was little more than a Robin 
Hood, and carried on bitter war upon the Govern- 
ment of Kuleean. He founded, near the middle 
of the eight century, the new city of Uubilpoor ; 
and six of his direct descendants occupied the city, 
and governed the kingdom which he had founded. 
The chronicler represents them all as good kings, 
and great, down to the last, Samunt Singh, whois 
called faithless and fickle. He reigned only a short 
time, and had no immediate successor, but he had 
given his sister in marriage to a Rajpoot prince ; 
and he adopted her son, who was named Mool 
Raj, and as this adoption occurred towards A.D. 
1,600, we mention it as an early example of a 
practice which has become troublesome to the East 
India Company in their dealings with Hindoo 
princes in our own day. The Oriental custom fo 
adoption was of course much older, for it may be 
remembered that Abraham intended to adopt his 
servant of Damascus, if he had continued childless. 
Mool Raj was not very grateful, it must be said, 








for when Samunt Singh one day abdicated in his 
favour, during a drunken fit, and, like other people, 
appealing next day from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober, revoked his gift, Mool Raj raised a re- 
bellion, and slew his uncle. The crime gave 
origin to a sentence in Indian proverbial philosophy 
which runs thus :— 

There are seven things without gratitude, a daughter’s 


hasband, a scorpion, a tiger, wine, a fool, a sister's son, aud 
aking. Each is incapable of estimating benefits. 


Mool Raj is described, by one class of wrilers, 
as faithless and cruel. He even put to death “ the 
whole of his mother’s race,’’ according to some tra- 
ditions. Goozerat was invaded while under his 
rule, from the north, by the king of the hundred 
thousand villages, and at the same time by Barp, 
the general of Teilip, the sovereign of Telingana. 
Mool Raj bought off the army of the king of the 
many villages, but defeated the forces of Teilip, 
and slew Barp, their general. He built many Jain 
temples; and therefore, says the chronicler, “he 
was the benefactor of the world; he was generous 
minded—full of all good qualities.” So we have 
estimates of the same king from two different 
points of view, and contradictory in their nature. 
His next war was of a religious character. He 
was desired, in a vision, to destroy Grah Ripoo, who 
was a powerful prince, and threatened a stout 
resistance. His crime lay in permitting thieves 
to dwell in places of sacred recollection—in 
despising Brahmins—and plundering people pass- 
ing along the road. Therefore the auguries were 
made, and they proved to be propitious. Grah 
Ripoo lived in the west, and it was charged 
against him, that he “ eats the flesh of cows, and 
drinks spirituous liquor ”—a translation that must 
be rather free, for in the west, at least, brandy was 
unknown in these times. The injunctions of the 
prophet against intoxicating liquor were not new ; 
and, friendly as we are to sobriety, yet we could 
scarcely propose war to achieve the prevalence of 
the Maine Liquor Law. Our vegetarians say 
that, if we would use vegetables and refuse flesh, 
our combative and destructive propensities would 
disappear, and we would become a nation of peace- 
able persons. The history of Mool Raj and his 
friends, and of all their ancestors and descendants 
for two or three thousand years, does not confirm 
this opinion. His army commenced their march 
against the northern and western barbarians. The 
world had not then arrived quite at the year one 
thousand of our era, yet the departure from Unhil- 
wara was more brilliant than a London ovation of 
the Guards. The chivalrous scene is brought 
forward in the following extract, fresh and green 
a3 when the white-robed priests blessed the ban- 
ners, and the scarlet-clothed maidens flung showers 


of garlands and of pretty forget-me-nots to their 
lovers :— 


The season of cold had arrived, an abundant crop covered 
the earth; the water of the tanks and of the rivers became 
clear, the sky was cleared of clouds, the lotus was in fall 
bloom, its hue reminding the poet of the shining lips of the 
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lovely. The lingering drops of rain fell in pearls upon the 
coasts of Soreth. The swan, rising from the Himalayan 
lake, its retreat during the season of rains, returned to the 
Ganges and the other rivers. The cultivator’s wives guarding 
the ripening rice crops in the plains, made the country 
joyous with their songs. 

In the temples of the Devs the Brahims read Veds and 
the book of Doorgi—setting up the water jar, fasting and 
keeping a solitary watch, they passed the nine nights, then 
feasting on the tenth day, they anointed the head of the 
Rajah with water from the consecrated jar. High festival 
was held to the Lord of Paradise, and flags flaunted over the 
temples. 

The memories of Wiamun and Bulee Raja filled the earth 
with joy, while from his lengthened meditation, stretched on 
the sea of milk, the great Vishnoo arose. At the gate of 
Mool R4j the drum sounded and the Royal drum rolled. The 
conch-shell spoke a good omen, the noise of many musical 
instruments proclaimed even to the dwellers in Paradise, that 
the king prepared to lead forth his warriors. The princes 
that followed the banner of UnhilwdrA poured in with their 
followers, eager to advance upon Soreth. The king sat upon 
his throne; beside him they formed upon the ground with 
pearls the crosses that betoken success and happiness, singers 
sang songs, standing on either side; the servants waved fans 
over his head. Astrologers, full of science from their cradle, 
calculated the auspicious time. The household priest per- 
formed the worship of horse and elephant; the king bent 
his head before them. At length the rod bearers advanced ; 
the soldiers grasping their arms stood in lines abont the 
doors. Again the instruments of music sounded. As the 
king rose from his cushion, the priest, stepping forward, 
placed the Royal mark (teeluk) upon his forehead, pronoun- 
cing the words, “auspicious, auspicious.” Mool R&j and 
his chieftans made presents, as they set forth to Brahmias 
and to Bards, the recorders of fame. Mounting, the king 
made obeisance to his patron deity; he rode upon an 
elephant, black and huge as a mountain, overshadowed by 
clouds ; the horses neighed as he set forth ; all hailed the 
omen of success ; from the palace to the city gate the whole 
way was sprinkled with reddened water; the astrologers 
blessed the king, crying, “ May you be victorious, may your 
enemy depart to the south, to the city of Suma!” As the 
cavalcade went on, great was the throng in the city; women 
crowded the streets, dressed in scarlet cloths and glittering 
with ornaments ; in the press many a flower garment was 
broken, many a necklace of pearls scattered; as the proces- 
sion passed through the market place, the people strewed 
fruit and flowers before the Rajah on the way; the women 
of the city abandoned their house work, and left their 
children crying ; they hastened to behold the cavalcade; for 
many a mile as it passed along, the villagers thronged from 
far to behold their sovereign, for as Indra among Gods, so 
among men shone Mool RAj ‘in beauty, qualities, and power. 


Mool Raj was conqueror, and he extended the 
kingdom of Govozerat south of the Nerbudda river 
into the Deccan; while the chiefs of the far dis- 
tant Cashmere sent tribute to the king. His 
great power could not still his troubled conscience ; 
and like Charles of Flanders and Spain, he sought 
retirement in his old age. He offered his kingdom 
to the Brahmins ; yet they declined the%dangerous 
gift, which fell to his son Chamoond, while Mool 
Raj retired to “the house of delights” which he 
had built, and there waited the time when he 
should pass into Narayunpoor—even the city of 
the sun—the paradise of his creed ; and that event 
occurred in 997, Chamoond, after a beneficient 


reign of thirteen years, followed his father’s ex 
ample, and retired to a sacred place near Broach 
for contemplation. Mahommedans are believed to 
have first entered Hindostan during his reign. 
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His eldest son “ Wallubh Raj” died of seetuda, or, 
says Mr. Forbes, “small pox” during his father’s 
life. And probably this disease, long, like 
cholera or the plague, a scourge of Europe, may 
have had its origin, in India. A passion for abdi- 
cation had seized ali the princes of the Rajpoot 
line ; for Doorlubh, after building temples and 
conquering his foes, retired in favour of Bheem, the 
son of his younger brother by a lady who was also 
the sister of the then reigning queen. Good 
omens accompanied this transfer. ‘A rain of 
flowers fell from the sky.” Bathing in the Ganges, 
and a pilgrimage to Benares, were the favourite 
exercises of the Goozerat kings; but as the terri- 
tories of Malwa and Malwar intervened, the journey 
was attended often by troubles, and followed by 
wars. 

Bheem Dev, distinguished by the pre-eminent 
title of Devs Dev, is a favourite of the Hindoo 
bards. He was a contemporary of Mahmood, the 
Mahommedan Sultan of Ghuznee—and when a 
very young person he attempted to raise the siege 
of Somnath, which was then pressed closely and 
violently by the Sultan of Ghuznee. The young 
Hindoo was defeated; but he caused a loss of 
3,000 men to the Mahommedans. Somnath, the 
celebrated Hindoo fortification and temple, was 
captured. The immense treasure of the Brahmins 
was seized. In vain they offered to the fierce 
conqueror ransom for their idols. He refused to 
be known as an idol seller, but as an idol destroyer. 
He overran the kingdom of Goozerat, and while 
his father and uncle succumbed to the Mahom- 
medan, the yonng Bheem Dev alone resisted. ‘The 
character of these Rajpoot princes presents many 
pleasing pictures at that time. The Mahommedans 
acknowledged that in Goozerat they found a highly 
cultivated land, a peaceable and a prosperous 
people, whose king, Chamoond, was so closely oc- 
cupied in constructing reservoirs, planting trees 
and gardens, that he had no army to meet the 
fanatical soldiers of the Crescent, when they burst 
through the mountains, that form the natural 
barrier of Goozerat, down upon the plains, sweep- 
ing the shepherds’ flocks, and what was worse still, 
those plantations that required years to reproduce, 
and those shrines of Hindoo art that ages have not 
rebuilt. 

The characteristics ascribed to the Rajpoot 
princes by their bards are also confirmed by the 
Mahommedan records ; for they assign the virtues 
of one prince, and the ascetic habits of another, as 
the reasons why their Sultan refused the first and 
chose the last as his tributary. Goozerat was 
apparently a prosperous kingdom at this date, but 
it was conquered by, and tributary to, the Mahom- 
medan Sultan of Ghuznee. 
ascended the throne after the abdication of his 
uncle, apparently refused to pay this tribute, and 
invaded the countries to the West, reached and 
bridged the Indus, forcing the great river into a 
new channel, and conquered Scinde, with other 
territories on both banks of that broad and deep 


Bheem Dev, when he’ 





stream. But although he thus reconquered his 
patrimonial territories, and greatly increased them, 
if not at the cost of the Sultan of Ghuznee, at the 
expense of that monarch’s tributaries, he declined 
to join the great Hindoo league against the Ma- 
hommedans, which resulted, after many battles and 
much bloodshed, in the expulsion of the Crescent 
from “the land of virtue” under Veesul Dev, the 
King of Ujmeer, who was resplendent alike for his 
victories as for his virtues. Thus sung his historian 
of Veesul Dev, the great warrior:— | 

Veesul enjoyed as happy a state as that of Indra; he res. 
tored justice and fame. In Ujmeer Nugger dwelling—his 
enemies subduing—Veesul reigned a pure reign. Many 
mighty cities he took: in his reign the world seemed to be 
covered with one umbrella. He enjoyed the society of the 
Purmar’s daughter, the favorite queen, who in beauty and 
youth resembled an Upsura, who was dear to him as his 
life, whom he forgot not for one moment. No other fair 
one did he ever look upon. 

The first sentence bears some resemblance to 
Ossian, except the umbrella, which was quite as 
requisite to our island chiefs ds to the Hindoo 
Devs. The second sentence shows that polygamy, 
although followed by Oriental monarchs, was not 
popular with the Oriental people at that time, since 
the bard mentions Veesul’s attachment and con- 
stancy to Purmar’s daughter as one of his virtues, 
From these incidental statements light is thrown 
upon the condition of society in the absence of 
elaborate statistics, of which Goozerat furnishes 
few. 

Such was the beginning of Veesul, and the end 
was not like thereunto, for he entirely revolu- 
tionised himself—whatever he shunned in youth he 
sought in age, and the pleasures of his age where 
the vices which he had shunned in his early years. 
Ile appears to have acted as a Hindoo Solomon, 
with the difference that the Hebrew King was not 
in his youth a great warrior. Finally, after a great 
war with Goozerat, in which he was successful, 
and founded the city of Veesulnugger as a sign 
of triumph, he returned to his home unreformed, 
and perished by the bite of a snake, according to 
the more probable reports; but in the opinion of 
the bards he was turned into a Danud, or monster 
that lived on human flesh. And after accomplish- 
ing penance in that shape for three hundred 
and eighty years, he was divided into so many 
fragments, each of which founded a dynasty-—and 
a bad lot they must have been. 

As for Bheem Dev, who bravely contended 
against all the troubles that came upon Goozerat, 
he lost his son, Mool Raj, at an early period of 
his life. That son was taken to Paradise, because 
he interceded successfully with the king for the 
remission of rent to a great many farmers, whose 
crops all failed in one season. Next year the 
farmers were prosperous, and they offered to pay 
their arrears to Bheem Dev; but, out of regard to 
the memory of the deccased prince, his son, he 
declined to accept them, and the farmers insisted 
that he should arbitrate this strange difference 
between them. Accordingly, wise men were se- 




















lected, who decided that the king should accept 
the arrears, and erect with them a temple to the 
happiness of the dead prince, Mool Raj. 

We learn from the tradition, that the rents of 
Goozerat were then paid in corn and produce. 

Shortly after this financial transaction, so very 

ble in its character, Bheem Dev, having 
reigned long through troubled times, proposed to 
Kshem Raj, his eldest surviving son, to accept the 
throne, that he might retire to prepare in medita- 
tion for his approaching death; but Kshem Raj 
loved his father dearly, and refused to accept the 
crown at the cost of being separated from him, 
and so the father abdicated, and this son resigned 
his right to Kurun, the youngest son of Bheem, 
whose father and brother retired, after the fashion 
of their family, to a pure place, where Bheem died 
soon, and Kshem mourned sorely for his loss. 

The Raja Kurun occupied the throne for 24 
years, and he appears to have led a peaceable reign 
except for his attempts to coerce the Bheels, who 
were, as they are still, wild tribes dwelling in the 
hill country, where they had been compelled to 
take refuge from the Hindoos—those children of 
the Sun, who were not the original owners of the 
land. Kurun had no children, and he was shown 
by strategem a very beautiful portrait of the 
Princess Myenul Devee, the daughter of the king 
of Chrundapoor. The portrait painter was also a 
diplomatist, and he stated that the Princess, having 
seen a portrait of Kurun Raj, not executed skil- 
fully, was nevertheless so captivated by the excel- 
lence of the features that she was since then 
perishing of love. 

Few men could resist this artful appeal—for 
when a badly executed portraitehad done so much, 
how would not the original be loved? Besides, 
the Princess was very beautiful to look upon, as 
portrayed by the artist. And so the alliance wag 
arranged, and became a warning to all princes 
not to be ensnared by portraits ; since the origina] 
proved to be “ singularly ill favoured ;” but Kuryy 
Raj, having passed his Royal word, kept it; yet 
le refused to consummate the marriage, while hjs 
wife threatened to burn herself, and his mother 
insisted on joining the incremation, while his 
minister, like all diplomatists, wrought warily ; for 
hearing that Kurun had an appointment with a 
young actress at an unseasonable hour and place, 
he managed the substitution of the queen for the 
king’s mistress; and she, enacting the part of the 
fair professional, contrived to borrow his Majesty’s 
signet ring. 

Now Kurun Raja, although he had submitted to 
temptation, was conscience-stricken, under the sup- 
posed injury that he had committed against the 
very beautiful actress, Namoonjala, and a very 
pretty name she had ; so he confessed to a Brahmin 
—and was condemned to penance, by enduring 
“the embrace of seven images of heated brass ;” 
but the minister, Moonjal, whose name deserves to 
be recorded, and the Queen Myenul Devee, put 
the case in its correct state before the monarch 
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and the priest ; thus saving the king’s conscience, 
and his skin, together with the Brahmin’s “ brazen 
images.” 

The story is a very pretty one, showing the 
existence of actresses and artistes, portraits and 
theatres ; the power of the priests, their doctrine 
of penance, and it reminds us that nearly at the 
same time an English king was sadly handled by 
Thomas aBecket, with penances, and fell into 
similar sins, without the repentance of Kurun. 

The transaction gave a legitimate heir to the 
throne of Goozerat, and a son to Kurun—after- 
wards the illustrious Sidh Raj Jye Singh Dev. 
Soon afterwards, Kurun retired to contemplation, 
and when he died, the son of Kshem Raj, Dev 
Prusad, burned himself alive with the body of his 
king and uncle, on the funeral pyre. That very 
able and sensible princess, Myenul Devee—the 
lady of the portrait—did not become Suttee, but 
remained alive to guard the young king. 

The lives of the Rajpoot princes in these early 
times, and the state of society that their records 
develope, contains many” pleasing fruits; but the 
growth of Bralminical power is fatally spparent 
from the days when the offerings on the altars of 
the Sun were sacrificial grasses, flowers, and water 
to this unhappy period of brazen images for 
penance. The influence of the priests, and the 
tortures which they have countenanced and im- 
posed, have rendered a people, naturally mild, and 
even benevolent, often cruel; and yet the original 
creed of all the Hindoos was sun worship—doubtless 
the first form of idolatry. Mr Forbes gives the 
following summary of doctrine :— 


All living things, it is believed, possess three kinds of bo- 
dies—those called “ Sthul,” “ sookshum,” and “ karun,”—as 
to the “atm4” or soul of these bodies, we can give our read- 
ers but a general description. The “ sthul” is the tangible 
body gifted with ten “ indreeyas,” five of which are known 
tous as the five senses; it possesses also four “ untuhku- 
runs” or inner powers, those of instinctive desire, percep- 
tion, reflection, and self-perception or egotism, “ unhunkar.” 
The “ Sookshum” body possesses the five senses, and the 
four “untuhkuruns.” In the “karun” there are three 
“goons” or qualities—“ rijus,” “timus” and “ sitwa”— 
which find their highest developements in the nature of 
Brumha, Shiva, and Vishnoo. The soul that has attained 
to separation from these three bodies reaches the state of 
the Mookt. 

The Mookt themselves are divided into four classes— 
those who have attained to “SAmeepya,” or residence in 
the habitation of the divinity ; “ Sanniddhya,”’ or access to 
his presence ; “ Saroopya,” or equality with, and “ Sdyoojya,” 
or absolute incorporation in the Supreme. The Mookt of 
the first three classes are no longer subject to transmigration, 
no longer amenable to the punishment of their sins, nor de- 
sirous of sensual pleasures as the reward of their virtue, 
they are, henceforth, incapable of sin. It is said, however, 
that they still retain some remnant of “uhunkar,” and 
that egotistic pride exposes them sometimes to the curse of 
the Supreme, which they expatiate by residence for a 
limited time upon earth. 

The Vedantee believes that the soul of the Mookt is in- 
corporate with Pur-Brumh; the Shaivite, or Vaishnavite, 
that it dwells in Kyelas or in Vyekoonth. 

BramhA dwells in Suty4 Lok, surrounded by Reeshees, 
and by minor gods, He is employed in creating men, and 


in recording human destiny, Vyekoonth is the seat of 
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Vishnoo—the heaven which he quitted to essume the incar- 
nate form of Ram. There sits the preserver of the world, 
enthroned with his consort Lukshmee, attended by Hunoomdn, 
Garood, and all the other beings whose names crowd his 
mythic story, and watched by Droov, the north Star, the 
keeper of his royal gate. In Kyelas dwells Shiva —his 
bride, the mysterious Doorg4, by his side—and broods upoa 
his endless task of world-destroying. Before him, habited 
like himself, in ashes, their hair matted upon their heads, 
Gunesh and his goblin crew lead the frantic dance, and with 
mad orgies move the gloomy deity to smile. 


When the four ages—of gold, of silver, of copper, and of 
iron— have each passed over one and seventy times, a reign 
of Indra is complete, and a new Sovereign rules in Paradise. 
When fourteen Indras have ruled a day, a day of Bramha is 
at an end, and, as the night draws on, Swerga, Mutyoo-Lok, 
and P&tal vanish to re-appear in the morning. When the 
deity has lived one hundred years, there rages the Mubé- 
Prulay—the great fire deluge, which envelopes the universe 
in one crash of ruin. 

As the smoke of this scene of awful tumult clears away, 
the imagination of the Hindoo sees arising beyond it the 
form of a new heaven, presided over by the God in whom he 
bas centred his faith. The follower of the Preserver be- 
holds a vision Go-Lok, where Vishnoo, in undisturbed 
sovereignty dwells a four-armed deity. Thence it was that 
the greatest of incarnate gods, the divine Krishn, descended 





upon earth, and there, in the form of the shepherd and hep. 
herdess of Vruj, his votaries are uow assembled to dance for 
ever in the henceforth uninterrupted circle of Vrindabuy 
The worshipper of the Destroyer, on the other hand, realises 
to himself the eternal rest of Muhd Kyelas, as yet bat sym- 
bolised by the unatterable silence of loftiest Himalaya, where, 
freed from the bonds of a troubled and too often recurring 
mortal life—a life which yet, in reminiscence, seems to him 
to have been but momentary—his soul is to find peace in 
amalgamation with the Being from whom it proceeded, as 
the reflection of the moon appearing for a while upon the 
rippling surface of a lake is suddenly withdrawn to heaven 
or as a bubble fora momeut is distinguishable, and then 
barsts upon the ocean-bosom of the One Supreme. 


The two volumes are beautifully illustrated by 
specimens, in some instances tinted, of the gorgeous 
architecture of Goozerat. Patient labour, and even 
expensive research, were required to collect and to 
translate the materials. They are more creditable, 
as works of this valuable class do not meet the 
popular reception which they deserve. We have 
to thank the author for,;this pleasant, and we be. 
lieve, useful reading; and to the parts of the 
volumes connected more with the business of our 


| times we propose to return. 








ON THE DEATH OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Harry the Christian when he dies, 

When both his cares and trials cease, 

He finds his mansion in the skies, 
His end is peace ! 


Thy end was peace, immortal bard ! 

And now, before the throne above, 

Sounds thy harp sweetly to the theme 
Eternal love ! 


"Twas late when came the bridegroom forth, 
But thou, prepared for many a day, 
Held up a lamp, which cast around 

A brilliant ray ! 


“ Prayer” was, indeed, thy “ vital wreath ;” 
“ Prayer,” was, indeed, thy “ native air,” 
And at the very “ gate of death,” 

Thy watchword “ Prayer!” 


With that exalted glorious throng, 
Elected by the Great I am, 
I hear thee join in the “ new song,” 

* Worthy the Lamb !” 


L. M. T. 
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THE COASTS OF NORWAY. 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER.) 


FareweLL to Bergen and its pleasant environs! | 
selves. We know them well, having lived for 


We have not yet performed one-third of our long 
coasting voyage, and it is time we were afloat 

We speedily lose sight of the picturesque 
houses, and bid a lingering adieu to green foliage, 
for well do we know that in a few hours we shall 
see only black frowning rocks, and barren, desolate 
islands, devoid of tree or shrub, and beyond them 
the snow-capped peaks of mountains on the main- 
land. We voyage onward through long and tor- 
tuous straits, often very narrow, and nowhere re- 
markably interesting. Our look-out would, indeed, 
be somewhat dreary were it not relieved by the 
little incidents of the voyage, the frequent change 
of scenery (in its physical outlines); the sight of 
picturesque rocks, or singularly-shaped islets, belted 
with foamy spray ; sea-birds of various kinds poised 
high overhead, or dashing close by the jegt with 
wild, shrill cries, or hovering near the surface of 
the sea, and ever and anon darting down to seize 
their finny prey. Above all, the vicinity of the 
islands, and the open sea beyond, is enlivened by 
the presence of fishing boats industriously occu- 
pied. These boats are all open, and in shape and 
size very much resemble those used on the coast 
of Scotland. Fish of various kinds literally swarm 
hereabouts, and are consequently exceedingly 
cheap. If we signal one of these boats, it will 
promptly run alongside our jegt, and sell us as much 
fish as half a dozen hearty men could eat in a day, 
for the value of an English sixpence ; but you must 
also give the fishermen a glass of drendeviin (a 
species of whisky, or corn brandy) and if you add 
a little roll of leaf tobacco, their gratitude will be 
lively and sincere. The glass of schnaps is, how- 
ever, always looked for, and if you don’t offer it, 
they will not be deterred by any false modesty 
from asking for it. Poor fellows! begrudge them 
not. Theirs is indeed a hard calling, and misera- 
bly small is the remuneration it yields, especially 
when we consider how toilsome and harsh is their 
daily occupation, and how great its risk to life. 
Hardy as they are, the constant exposure to which 
they are subjected, tells fearfully. We do not 
merely allude to the heavy wear and tear of the 
human frame, and to such ailments as naturally 
result therefrom, but particularly to that appalling 
disease /eprosy. These west-coast fishermen are 
liable to it, in its various degrees of virulence, and 
there is a hospital at Bergen for the reception of 
the worst cases. We have sometimes been struck 
by the sickly-white complexion of otherwise 
athletic-looking fishermen, and presume this was a 
sign of the incipient disease. Now, a question 
will here probably occur to the intelligent reader. 
The Scottish fishermen—at any rate those on the 
east coast—are a peculiar people, who are decidedly 
hot of Scottish but of Norwegian descent, and who 





to this day intermarry almost solely amongst them- 


years on the Scottish coast, and we have no doubt 
whatever that they are of the same race as the 
Norwegian fishermen. They, also, are exposed to 
all weathers, throughout the year, in their open 
boats. How is it, then, that these Scotch fisher- 
men are fine, stalwart, healthy fellows, and—so far 
as we are aware—never afflicted with any species 
of lepra? We reply, that the reason is two-fold. 
In the first place, the west coast of Norway is so 
humid, so subject to heavy and continuous rains, 
that the poor fishermen, having no shelter in their 
open boats, and from their poverty and the dear- 
ness of clothing in Norway, being inadequately 
provided with suitable attire, suffer very much from 
wet ; and secondly, they have not food of a quality 
to properly sustain them in physical health, under 
such trying hardships. Animal food is scarce and 
dear in Norway, especially on the west and north- 
west coast, and very little is eaten, even by the 
middle classes. As to the poor fishermen, they 
subsist almost entirely on rye-bread, fish, coffee, 
&c. On the other hand, the Scotch fishermen, are 
not only far less exposed to heavy rains, but they 
possess abundant warm clothing, and can afford to 
live well. We know that they consume very large 
quantities of good animal food, ay, and spirits, too ; 
and whatever the total abstainers may say, we are 
of opinion that strong alcoholic stimulants, to a 
moderate degree, are really beneficial to men ex- 
posed so terribly to the elements. How many 
times in a year can a poor Norwegian fisherman 
indulge in butcher’s meat? Perhaps he does not 
taste it once a week, or even once a month. Meat 
is to him a rare luxury—although it is a real ne- 
cessary of life to all who undergo his hardships, 

It is interesting to see the Norwegian fishermen 
in their best dresses on shore. They wear leather 
breeches, with pearl or metal buttons, and ribbons 
at the knees; their vests, and jackets, and coats, 
are also ornamented with rows of buttons, &c. 
Their stockings are white, their shoes frequently 
sabots, scooped out of a solid piece of wood. They 
have high conical hats, and very long flowing hair. 
Their wives and daughters have dark stuff gowns, 
with open bosoms, and red vests, with tinsel orna- 
ments, and a coloured, or gilt girdle. They wear 
a white apron, and a peculiar kind of fillet on the 
head. Their hair is often plaited in long tails, and 
gathered at the back of the head, and bound with 
red bands. Sometimes they wear cloth jackets, 
like the men. 

We sail onward, among the islands, until we 
are off the entrance to the great Sogne Fiord, 
which is the longest of all in Norway, its extreme 
length being one hundred and ten miles. It is 


nowhere very wide, and it has an extraordinary 
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number of long branches, which penetrate into the 
country in all directions. The scenery on this 
fiord is considered to be exceedingly grand, but 
stern and gloomy. The fiord and its arms—which 
are nearly as wide as the main body—are deep 
gulfs or chasms between mighty rocks, rifted by 
some dread convulsion of nature (for there is very 
little doubt that Norway has been upheaved, and 
its coasts rent in the amazing manner we behold, 
by voleanic action), and their dark waters dimly 
reflect horrid, beetling crags, and.trees clinging to 
the overhanging cliffs. The mouth of this fiord is 
exposed to a west-by-north wind, and, like all the 
other fiords similarly situated, when a gale sets in 
froin that quarter the sea roars and rages in an in- 
conceivably awful manner against the immovable 
bastions of nature, and sends tremendous surges 
up the fiord and its lower branches, the spray and 
seething foam dashing aloft, and, caught by the 
eddying wind, whirled in blinding showers to an 
immense distance. 

North of Sogne Fiord, the barrier of isolated 
rocks is somewhat broken, but nowhere can we sail 
out of sight of numerous islands, or, at any rate, 
islets. Nothing worthy of particular notice occurs 
until we reach the extraordinary promontory called 
Stadtland, which projects itself boldly out to the 
open sea. It is probably the most imposing pro- 
montory on the mainland of Norway, and is a 
mighty mass of very rugged rock, bristling with 
ridges, peaks, precipices, and chasms. Frightfully 
exposed as it is to the utmost violence of the 
elements, yet a few families of hardy fishermen 
live in the most sheltered nooks near its base. Its 
surface is utterly barren. We have read that 
hardly any vegetation is perceptible on it—-thongh 
we presume that this is only the case on the 
northern side. 

Beyond Stadtland, the coast trends off to the 
north-east, and is steadily prolonged in that direc- 
tion to the extreme north of Norway. Numerous 
and large fiords occur north of Stadtland, and there 
are many long peninsulas, and bold stern headlands. 
In sailing along the coast we often find ourselves 
enclosed on every hand by promontories and islands, 
no opening being perceptible until we unexpectedly 
turn a projecting spit of rock, and emerge with a 
elear horizon ahead. Black and barren are the 
islands and the mountainous shores of the main- 
land hereabouts. The population on the coast is 
very small, and all are dependent on fishing. We 
occasionally pass small, savage islets of bare rock, 
and notice with profound interest and surprise 
that some of them have fishermen’s huts nestling 
in their rugged clefts. What a life! and what 
scenes to spend it amid! We particularly remem- 
ber one island (further up the coast) which must 
be somewhat importantly situated, for it had a 
cluster of cottages, a light-house, and a little 
church. From many a solitary islet far and near 
do worshippers probably come in their boats to 
that church! There is something affecting, ad- 
monitory, inspiring, and suggestive, in the sight of 





that little church and lighthouse upreared on g 
desolate island, against which the waves of a stormy 
sea incessantly dash. ‘The one is an earthly, the 
other a heavenly beacon. Enormous rocks, both on 
the islands and on the shores of the mainland, 
abound in this vicinity, and the white foam curlj 
around them, contrasts strikingly with their dark 
hues. 

The first town we pass since leaving Bergen is 
Molde, situated on the fiord of the same name, an 
offshoot of the great Romsdals Fiord. Its popu. 
lation does not exceed eight or nine hundred. The 
scenery around it is remarkable for the abundance 
of trees—an unusual circumstance on this part_of 
the coast. We have not personally landed in this 
interesting district, but Professor Wittich has given 
a charming picture of its beauties in the work from 
which we previously quoted, and so enticing is his 
graphic description that we are tempted to borrow 
for the second and last time an extract from his 
animated pages. He thus describes the prospect 
he beheld from the summit of the mountain at the 
back of Molde, and looking towards the Molde 
and Romsdals Fiords— 


Over its glassy surface several groups of islands were dis. 
persed. They were small and low, but all of them were 
covered with trees and bushes of the most splendid green, 
which was the more grateful to our eyes as they had been 
wearied by looking at bare and rocky masses for several 
days. Before us, on the south of the fiords, rose some rocky 
eminences to a considerable height, but they were not en- 
tirely bare, as their lower declivities were overgrown with 
trees, and even towards their summit several grassy spots 
were visible ; at their base we were able to discover an ocea- 
sional farm house. In my opinion, this sea prospect would 
rival the Bay of Naples, if the soft and lustrous light of the 
Italian sky had been diffused over it. In turning to the east 
we discovered two narrow inlets, which extended beyond the 
reach of our eyes, and were separated from one another by a 
broad peninsula. Their blue waters were enclosed by a frame 
of shining green, which apparently was formed by the woods 
and the meadows between them. Between these green 
stripes were hills, partly overgrown with grass, and partly 
presenting a bare rocky surface; the whole may, indeed, be 
considered a very fine specimen of hilly scenery, which de 
rived an additional beauty from the lake-like form of the 
inlets by which it is traversed and surrounded. But the 
most beautiful part of the scenery opened between these two 
landscapes, to the south-east, and I do not think that I ever 
saw one which surpassed it in beauty and sublimity. The 
view across the beautiful Romsdals Fiord, and its green 
islands at our feet, was first arrested by two islands of no 
great elevation, Seckken and Vedde, rising with a gentle ac- 
clivity, and terminating in a broad cupola. As nearly the 
whole of their surface was covered with trees aud bushes, 
they formed a pleasing contrast with the narrow seas sur- 
rounding them, and behind the most distant of these straits 
the mountains rose with a bold aspect, and their upper sur- 
face was crowded with peaks and pinnacles, which protruded 
like steeples and turrets out of a sea of snow surroundi 
them on all sides ; they extended beyond the reach of our 
eyes, and those peaks which were placed near our horizon 
were involved in a light fog, and had the appearance of 
cities or castles hanging in the air. I certainly cannot re 
member having seen 4 more imposing spectacle in the Alps. 
It far surpasses the famous scenery of Lauterbriinnen. 


The above is surely a delightful pen-and-ink 
sketch of a genuine coast of Norway scene. We 
have often wondered why our marine painters and 














water-colour artists do not venture on a summer 
trip along the Norwegian coasts. What a pro- 
digious variety of beautiful and gentle, wild and 
wonderful, terrible and impressive, majestic and 
sublime scenery would reward their enterprise! 
It could matter little what particular part of the 
western or north-western coast they selected, for 
they could not possibly fail to behold so many ad- 
mirable subjects for the portfolio, that they would 
only be puzzled which to select for the exercise of 
their talent. 

North of Molde and the Romsdals district is 
the port of Christiansund. Its population is less 
than two thousand. From hence a few hours’ sail- 
ing brings us off the entrance to the fiord on which 
is situated the ancient capital of Norway—the 
city of Trondhjem (Drontheim, Anglicé), which, 
being in latitude 63 deg. 25 min. has long been 
celebrated as the most northern seat of civilisation. 
However that might be the case formerly, it is not 
so now-a-days, for Troms6 and Hammerfest are 
emphatically the most northern civilised towns in 
Europe. From the sea Trondhjem is approached 
by a very narrow strait, having passed which, the 
fiord suddenly expands, and is ten or a dozen miles 
in width opposite the town. The latter is well 
situated. It is built at the base of a steep hill, 
on the banks of the river Nid, and fronting a bay 
of the fiord to the north. 

Trondhjem was founded by Olaf Trygvason 
nearly nine centuries ago, and continued the capi- 
tal of Norway whilst the latter was a separate 
kingdom. The kings of the present dynasty must 
be crowned here, according to the constitution of 
1814, Trondhjem is regarded by the Norwegians 
with a feeling of veneration akin to that which the 
Russians entertain for Moscow. It is the sacred 
city of Norway—the place where all her native 
kings were elected and crowned, reigned, and were 
buried. Several fine relics of the olden time yet 
remain. The principal is the cathedral, a mighty 
edifice, somewhat ruinous, (although preserved 
with religious care) originally erected nearly seven 
centuries ago, but it has repeatedly suffered from 
fire to such a degree that large portions are neces- 
sarily modern. The readers of Victor Hugo’s 
horrible story of “Hans of Iceland” will view 
with interest the little isle of Munkholm, which is 
situated in the bay a mile from the town. Canute 
the Great founded a monastery on it, a tower of 
which yet exists, enclosed within a fortress where 
the regalia of the kingdom is preserved. 

Trondhjem, although a prosperous place, and 
possessing considerable foreign trade, increases 
very slowly in size. Its population is said to be 
14,000, It is a rather handsome and very clean 
town, and as the future erection of wooden houses 
8 forbidden, it will, in the course of a generation 
ortwo, become almost entirely rebuilt with per- 
manent materials. At present the majority of the 
houses are of wood. That they may be speedily 
exchanged for dwellings of brick or stone is “a 
consummation devoutly to be wished,” as the risk 
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of destructive conflagrations yearly, will thereby 
be immensely lessened. There are no modern 
edifices of any note. The town is regularly built, 
with wide airy streets—contrasting strikingly in 
these respects with the stifling labyrinthine streets 
(or alleys, rather) of Bergen. Many handsome 
villas are to be seen in the suburbs, and principally 
along the beautiful shores of the fiord, whence 
they enjoy extremely agreeable and romantic views, 
The merchants of Trondhjem, we may remark, are, 
according to the unanimous testimony of travellers, 
surpassingly hospitable, and nearly all are highly 
courteous, well-educated men. We personally owe 
much to the warm-hearted kindness and hospitality 
of a native of Trondhjem and his family, although 
we experienced it nearly a thousand miles distant 
from that place. We shrewdly suspect that the 
gentlemen of Trondhjem contrast very strikingly, 
on the score of courtesy, refinement, and hos- 
pitality, with the thriving go-a-head Bergeners—for 
the latter are the Yankees of Norway. Although 
Trondhjem is within three degrees of the Arctic 
Circle, the higher classes of the inhabitants are not 
only well-educated, in the best sense of the term, 
but are also perfect gentlemen and ladies in 
demeanour. We fancy it would mightily astonish 
our Cockney friends (who have exceedingly vague 
notions of the hyporborean regions, and dimly 
imagine that the dwellers on the northern coasts of 
Norway all dress in wolf and rein-deer skins, and 
eat blubber, and drink train oil), to be received at 
a social gathering in the elegantly-furnished 
drawing room of an accomplished Trondhjem 
lady! ‘They would here find the company as 
well-dressed, and quite as essentially refined as 
any similar circle in Tyburnia or Belgravia. 
Literature and the fine arts, music, sculpture, and 
painting, are thoroughly appreciated by the Trondh- 
jemiers. 

The country around Trondhjem is very interest- 
ing for its remarkably varied landscape. It is 
generally hilly and well-wooded, and well-watered © 
also, for the rivulets and small rivers are numerous. 
The valleys and table-lands are highly cultivated, 
and the district immediately to the south is one of 
the most fertile in Norway. The tourist—the 
mere seeker after the beautiful and picturesque— 
will be amply gratified by the scenery within a 
circuit of half a dozen miles, for mountains, hills, 
vales, rocks, ravines, precipices, cataracts, rivers, 
rivulets, woods, copses, lakes, lakelets, and land- 
scapes of the most varied and charming kind, 
abound. This district is a sort of connecting link 
between the far north and the south of Norway. 
North of Trondhjem certain trees, the oak, &c., 
cease to grow; fruits can only be cultivated under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, and grain is 
raised with difficulty. We are already in the 
country of very long days in summer and very 
short ones in winter, We are approaching the 
latitude where the sun, in summer, shines at mid- 
night, and forgets to rise at all in the middle of 
the long dark winter. 
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The great majority of travellers in Norway 
have hitherto turned their steps southward again 
after reaching Trondhjem—the bourne of their 
pilgrimage—on account of the difficulty, expense, 
and hardship of further exploration northward, in 
which direction roads entirely cease. There is 
now, however, no longer any excuse for any per- 
son who enjoys an ordinary share of health and 
strength, to shrink from venturing further north, 
as a well-appointed steam ship, commanded by an 
able and highly courteous officer of the Nowegian 
navy, leaves Trondhjem at stated intervals during 
the summer months, coasting along as far as 
Hammerfest, a distance of upwards ‘of seven 
hundred miles. Personally, we dislike steamers, 
and never voyage in them when we can con- 
veniently secure a berth (a soft plank sufficeth us) 
in a sailing vessel of any description. We, there- 
fore, eschewed smoky, tremulous steamers, and 
leisurely pursued our northern voyages in small 
native craft. 

Beyond Trondhjem the coast scenery is less 
bold and precipitous for a considerable stretch of 
coast northward, and the swarms of small islands 
are generally low. The first fiord of size which 
we pass is that of Folden. It is formed by along 


jagged peninsula, projecting southward parallel 


with the mainland, the space between forming the 
fiord, the mouth of which fronts the S.W. The 
large group of the Vigten Isles are immediately off 
this peninsula. A few miles further on our voy- 
age we pass Torget—a conical island of solid rock, 
celebrated for a marvellous cavern, which com- 
pletely bores through it, about mid-height. The 
next noteworthy object we behold is an island full 
of terrific precipices, called the Seven Sisters, as 
it has seven peaks, said to rise to the elevation of 
4,000 feet. Onthe adjacent part of the mainland, 
glaciers slope downward towards the sea. Glaciers 
and snow-fields occur not unfrequently in the 
vicinity of the coast between sixty and seventy 
degrees of latitude. 

Along this part of the coast the voyager is sure 
to see many of those singular and picturesque 
craft, the Nordland jegts. They are comparatively 
short vessels, but exceedingly broad in the beam, 
and their huge square sterns rise to an immense 
height. The stem also rises some six or eight 
feet above the planking of the bows. They have 
no fast deck, except the quarter-deck and forecastle 
—the midships being only covered with moveable 
boards. ‘They are flat in the bottom, and can sail 
before the wind at a great rate, propelled by a 
single square sail of prodigious size. Occasionally, 
they also hoist a jib, and a “ jigger,” or small after 
sail, at the stern. When bound southward, their 
cargoes of dried fish are often piled above deck to 
the height of perhaps fifteen to twenty feet, so 
that at a distance they “loom” to an enormous 
magnitude. We made a long voyage in one of 
these jegts, and much did we enjoy it, and many 


strange sights did we behold during the fortnight 
we berthed on board. 





The most remarkable object seen on crossing the 
Arctic Circle (lat 66 deg. 32 min. N.) is Hestmané, 
or Horseman’s Island, from which uprises a 
mountain fancifully compared to a man seated on 
horseback. The mainland becomes more mountain. 
ous as we proceed northward, and presents many 
grand and striking scenes, which, when viewed 
through the medium of the soft, dreamy, rosy 
light diffused by a sun shining just above the 
horizon at midnight, impress the spectator with 
feelings of pleasureable emotion. Thi islands and 
coasts hereabout abound with eider-ducks, which 
are a source of considerable revenue. They make 
their nests on the level ground, within easy’ flight 
of the water. These nests are composed of a 
foundation of dried grass, &c., thickly lined with 
the beautiful down which the bird plucks from its 
own breast. We believe this down has fallen in 
price of late years, but it is still very valuable. 
The eider-duck is a large bird—fully the size of 
our own domestic duck—and affords excellent 
eating. Its eggs are also very good, but to our 
taste somewhat coarse flavoured. They are larger 
than hens’ eggs, and of a light leaden colour. | 
Very stringent laws protect the eider-duck. in the 
breeding season. 

We are now nearing the immense range of the 
Loffoden Islands, which stretch parallel with the 
coast through three degrees of latitude. One 
island of the group, Hindée, is the largest on the 
coast of the Norway ; and others, as Senjen, and 
East and West Vaajen, are also large islands. 
We shall never forget our first view of the Loffo- 
dens, as we sailed up the West Fiord, between 
them and the mainland. They resembled a vast 
cluster of magnificent rocks, rising out of the sea, 
and piled together much in the same fashion as 
clouds in the sky. They were clothed with snow 
from their summits far down towards their base, 
and they reflected the sunbeams in the most 
dazzling and impressive manner. Some of the 
Loffoden mountains rise abruptly to the height of 
three to four thousand feet, but what especially 
distinguishes their physical configuration is the 
conical and sharp peaks which shoot up in numerous 
instances like the spires of churches. Anything 
more wild, fantastic, romantic, and on the whole 
grand, even if not sublime, than the general ap- 
pearance of the Loffoden’s, viewed from the dis- 
tance of a few miles, we never beheld and cannot 
conceive. Yet stern, and snow-clad, and apparently 
barren as they seem to the passing voyager, there 
is sufficient verdure in their sheltered valleys and 
slopes to support flocks of sheep and goats, and 
herds of cattle—though of a somewhat diminutive 
size. We have been informed on good authority 
that the breed of the finest cattle imported from 
Holstein, &c., quickly deteriorates beyond . the 
Arctic Circle. The population of the Loffodens 
numbers 11,000 to 12,000, and of course they 
are almost entirely dependent on their celebrate 
fisheries. The chief fishing season begins i 


February, when hundreds, ay, thousands of fishing 











boats assemble from the islands and coast of the 

i —some of them coming from a great 
distance ; and the fruits of their labour are mainly 
conveyed southward in the spring and summer by 
the great Nordland jegts of which we have already 


ken. 


The world renowned Maelstrém, or Mahlstrém, | 


is situated at the southern extremity of the 
Loffoden group, a little south of latitude 68 deg., 
between Moskoe and another island; hence it is, 
we believe, often Slocally called Moskéestrém. 
When in the vicinity we questioned our Nordland 
skipper concerning its alleged terrific attributes, 
put he spoke very cavalierly of its dangers. 
Kircher, and other old writers, fancied the Mael- 
strom was an abyss penetrating the earth, and 
having its final outlet at an immense distance— 
the Gulf of Bothnia being named in one instance. 
The “Encyclopedia Britannica” says that the 
cause of the whirlpool is merely “ the collision of 
waves rising and falling, at flux and reflux, against 
a ridge of rocks and shelves, which confines the 
water so that it precipitates itself like a cataract ; 
and thus the higher the flood rises, the deeper the 
fall must be, and the natural result of all is a 
whirlpool, or vortex, the prodigious suction of 
which is sufficiently known by lesser experiments.” 
We entertain no doubt this is the true scientific 
explanation of the phenomenon.* 





* It may be interesting to quote a graphic picture of the 
Maelstrém from the pen of an American ship captain, and 
we merely premise that, admitting the writer was honestly 
des'rous of conveying his own exact impressions and 
opinions, yet his description must be taken cum grano salis. 
“T had occasion,” says he, “ some years since, to navigate a 
ship from the North Cape to Drontheim, nearly all the way 
between the islands or rocks and the main. On inquiring of 
my Norwegian pilot about the practicability of running near 
the whirlpool, he told me that with a good breeze it could 
be approached near enough for examination without danger, 
and I at once determined to satisfy myself. We began to 
near it about 10 a.m., in the month of September, with a 
fine leading wind, N.W. Two good seamen were placed at 
the helm, the mate on the quarter deck, all hands at their 
station for working ship, and the pilot standing on the bow- 
sprit, between the knight-heads. I went on the maintopsail- 
yard, with a good glass. I had been seated but a few mo- 
ments when my ship entered the dish of the whirlpool ; the 
velocity of the water altered her course three points towards 
the centre, although she was going eight knots through the 
water. This alarmed me extremely for a moment. I thought 
that destruction was ine itable. She, however, answered her 
helm sweetly, and we ra along the edge, the waves foaming 
round us in every form, while she w:. dancing gaily over 

The sensations I experienced are difficult to describe. 
Imagine to yourselves an immense circle running round, of a 
diameter of one and a half miles, the velocity increasing as 
it approximated towards the centre, and gradually changing 
its dark blue colour to white—foaming, tumbling, rushing 
to its vortex ; very much concave, as much so as the water 
in a tunnel when half run out; the noise, too, hissing, roar- 
ing, dashing—all pressing on the mind at once, presented 
the most awful, grand, solemn sight I ever experienced. We 
were near it about eighteen minutes, and in sight of it about 
two hours. It is evidently (?) a subterraneous passage. 
From its magnitude I should not doubt that instant des- 
truction would be the fate of a dozen of our largest ships, 
were they drawn in at the same moment. (!) The pilot 
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After passing the Loffodens, we ere long arrive at 
the thriving little modern port of Tromsé—the 
first place of any size to be met with north of 
Trondbjem. It is situated on the east side of an 
island of the same name, opposite to a peninsula 
of Nordland. Its present population is nearly 
3,000, and it is certain to steadily increase. It 
exports immense quantities of dried fish, &c., and 
has a large and prosperous trade with the White 
Sea districts, as well as with England (which sends 
coal and salt), Hamburgh, Bremen, and the Medi- 
terranean. ‘The merchants and upper classes are 
highly intelligent and well-educated, and are dis- 
tinguished by an extraordinary attachment to their 
own beautiful and native isle. They are famous 
for their social habits, and in the summer enjoy 
themselves almost every fine evening at their little 
lyst, or pleasure-houses, which dot the uplands in 
every direction. It is a novel and pleasing sight 
to witness gay groups promenading the pathways 
over the island in the full blaze of the midnight 
sun. The fashionable hours seem to be from 11 
p.m. to 4 a.m.! Tromsé is really like an enchanted 
isle for a few fleeting summer weeks, and after a 
comparatively lengthened sojourn we bade it adieu 
with a feeling approaching regret, albeit eager for 
fresh scenes and pastures new. It is the seat of 
the Bishopric of Nordland ; but the cathedral—as 
we suppose we must call it—resembles a farmer’s 
barn rather than ought else. It was, however, ex- 
ceedingly well attended on Sabbaths, numbers of 
the congregation remaining outside for lack of 
room. Troms6 is of course built of wood, and it 
contains not a few commodious and rather hand- 
some‘houses of that material. We must not omit 
to add that it can—or at any rate could, at the 
time of our visit—boast of a newspaper, un- 
doubtedly the most northern publication in the 
world (for Tromsé is situated in latitude 69 deg. 
40 min. N.) It is a tiny sheet of four pages, small 
quarto size, and is published bi-weekly, at the 
yearly subscription of two specie dalers, or nine 
shillings sterling. We understood that its circu- 
lation was extremely limited, and that it did not 
pay its expenses. It was started about six years 
ago, and its title is Zromsdé Tidende, et Blad for 
Nordland og Finmarken. (Tromsé Gazette, a 
paper for Nordland and Finmark.) 

Immediately opposite the town, on the mainland, 
is a magnificent ravine, or rather dale (Trémsdal), 
richly verdant, and full of bosky clumps of birch, 
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says that several vessels have been sucked down, and that 
whales have also been destroyed. The first I think probable 
enough, but I rather doubt the latter.” Our opinion is 
otherwise. We should think it more probable that a whale 
might be destroyed against the rocks of the vortex, than 
that it could suck down even a single great ship. We do 
not, however, by any means affirm the impossibility of the 
latter occurrence, and it must be borne in mind that the 
power of the Maelstrim is immensely greater at certain states 
of the tides, &.—We may add that the best romance ever 
written about the Maelstrém, is a short and very powerful 
story by poor Edgar Poe, and is therefore probably familiar 
to the reader, 
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alder, and other trees, of dwarfish size. It is full 
of running streams, and is enclosed on each side 
by hills rising to the height of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, 
and is blocked at the end by snow-clad mountains 
—at least they were covered with snow almost to 
the base, when we saw them in the month of July, 
and yet it was literally 4o¢ in the bottom of the 
dale. Every year a tribe of genuine mountain 
Laplanders (from Swedish Lapmarks, as we un- 
derstood) frequent this romantic valley, with their 
herd of reindeer. The latter numbered 700 to 800 
at the time of our visit. The Laps are compelled 
to drive their herds of reins down to the vicinity 
of the sea in summer time, to escape the terrible 
mosquitoes ; yet even here we observed a very fine 
specimen of this most bloodthirsty of all the insect 
tribes. Those who have unhappily been exposed 
to the attacks of Scandinavian mosquitoes, will 
bear bitter witness that they are truly diabolical 
insects, and quite as bad, if not worse, than their 
kindred in the West Indies. They would drive a 
philosopher mad, and make a bishop swear ! 

A day’s sail from Tromsé brings us to the Alten 
and Kaafiord districts, celebrated for their copper 
mines, and for their salmon streams—dear to divers 
adventurous disciples of Isaac Walton. The cop- 
per works are conducted by Englishmen, who for 
nearly thirty years have successfully worked the 
mines, and now employ several hundreds of natives. 
Hereabouts dwell many Quiens, or Quiners, a peo- 
ple who originally migrated (about a century ago) 
from Finland, and have settled on the coasts of 
Nordland and Finmark. They may be described 
as a link between the Laplanders and the Norwe- 
gians, and although on the whole quiet, harmless, 
and industrious, they are yet ouly partially civilised. 
At any rate they are not nomades, and are chiefly 
occupied in fishing. 

Our limited space being well-nigh exhausted, 
we must not linger at any of the interesting 
islands on the coast of Finmark, nor loiter to des- 
cribe the singular formation of the stern and 
savage coast of the mainland, and its snow-crowned 
mountains, and the glaciers on their slopes. We 
therefore pass onwards to Hammerfest—“ the most 
northern town in the world,’’—as it has justly 
been termed, its latitude being 70 deg. 38 min. N. 
It is situated on Qvaloée (Whale Island) which lies 
to the eastward of the great island of Sorde. Qvalée 
is a rugged, boggy, desolate, melancholy island, with 
a cold, raw, damp, unwholesome climate, during a 
considerable portion of the year. It is not very 
elevated, comparatively speaking, for the peak of 
its loftiest hill is not more than some thirteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea; but on the 
neighbouring island of Seiland, the mountains im- 
mediately opposite Hammerfest rise to the height 
of about 3,500 feet, the upper 600 feet being per- 
petually covered with snow. The town of Ham- 
merfest nestles at the base of the hills, and is built 
on the shore of a bay, which, owing to its land. 
locked and sheltered position, is in fact a very fine 
harbour, and is never frozen. It is a port of con- 





siderable traffic, being the most northern entrepéx 
for the fisheries, and also for the peltries, which 
the Laps bring from a great circuit of country to 
barter for the necessaries and luxuries supplied by 
foreign lands. Hammerfest exports vast quanti- 
ties of stock-fish, bones, oil, skins, &c., receiving 
in exchange coals, hardware, and manufactured 
goods generally, from England aud Hamburgh, 
and meal, &c., from Russia. The trade with Arch- 
angel and the White Sea districts, is extensive, 
and chiefly carried on in Russian vessels. The 
merchants, like those of the sister port of Tromsé, 
are mostly well educated, well informed gentlemen, 
and their wives and daughters are ladies in the 
best sense of the term. The British Consul is a 
Scotchman, settied many years here, a shrewd, 
busy merchant, and very obliging and kind to any 
of his wandering countrymen who may require his 
official aid and advice. The population of Ham- 
merfest is about 1,200, and the town consists of 
one long undulating street, and, clusters of large 
warehouses built on piles at the water’s edge, 
The practice of sodding the roofs of the houses 
gives them a peculiar appearance, especially as 
these verdant spots are used to dry clothes and 
skins. In the summer Hammerfest is full of bustle 
at all hours, and a stranger views with interest the 
strange groups on the quays and in the streets— 
Norwegians and Swedes, Laplanders and Quaners, 
Russians and other foreigners, all in characteristic 
attire, and presenting striking physical contrasts. 
There is nothing either very interesting or beauti- 
ful to be seen on Qvalée, and the diminutive size 
of its cattle and sheep show that the climate is 
anything but favourable to animal life. We must, 
however, except the numerous goats, for they really 
appear to thrive. A few horses are also kept, 
although the space over which they can be ridden 
or driven is extremely circumscribed. 

We could not think of quitting Finmark with- 
out visiting the North Cape, and accordingly 
made a voyage thither in an open boat. On our 
way we Called at I[err Ulich’s residence on the 
island of Havo, and were most hospitably enter- 
tained both then and on our return. King Louis 
Philippe was once a guest in this very house, 
during his visit to Finmark in the year 1795 (when 
he travelled as Herr Miiller) but the building then 
stood on another island, whence it was carefully 
removed to its present site. Whilst King of the 
French, Louis Philippe sent a grand colossal bust 
of himself to Herr Ulich as a memorial of his 
sojourn. It was a pleasant trait in the character 
of the ex-king, that he ever retained a lively and 
grateful remembrance of any act of kindness and 
hospitality shown him whilst an exile in his early 
days. Toa merchant at Hammerfest he sent, in 
1844, a gold medal, with a suitable inscription, 
accompanying it with a letter, dated at Neuilly, 
and containing the following interesting pas- 
sages :—* It is always agreeable to me to find 
that the traveller Miiller has not been forgotten in 
a country which he visited in simple guise, and ua- 
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known; and I always recall with pleasure this | oF just 11 weeks. ‘The longest night begins on 
‘gurney tomy mind. Among my recollections, I | November I6th, and ends January 27th—a space 
‘ve the first place to the hospitality so frankly and | of 73 days. In the intervals the sun rises and 
cordially granted me, a stranger, throughout Nor- | sets, first 107 days (ie., from the end of the one 
way, aud particularly in Norland and Finmark: | long night to the commencement of the one long 
and at this moment, when a lapse of forty-nine day) ; and again rises and sets 108 days (é.¢., from 
years since I made this journey into Norway has | the end of the one long day to the commencement 
jeft me but few of the old hosts remaining, it is | of the one long night). It results that at the 
gratifying to me to be able to express to allin your | North Cape there is a long day of 77 ordinary 
rson what grateful feelings I still entertain.” | days, and a long night of 73 ditto, or one day and 
The North Cape is a projection of the island of | one night of the duration of 150 ordinary days of 
r, which lies off the extreme north of the | 24 hours; and the sun rises and sets during 215 
mainland of Finmark. On the southern shore of | days, thus making the total of 365. 
the island is a large fish-curing establishment, Eastward from the North Cape, Finland stretches 
where many people are employed during the | until it joins the Russian frontier at the head of 
summer months. Of the Cape itself we can here | Varanger Fiord. Much has of late been written 
merely say that it is perhaps the most marvellous | concerning Russia’s insidious attempts to gain 
headland in the world. Its enormous bulk is solid | possession of this coveted district. The Bay of 
rock, of great altitude, tapering towards the | Varanger would indeed be valuable to Russia, as 
rounded extremity, where it is nearly a thousand | it is never frozen in winter. Russia obtained an 
feet above the sea’s level, rising almost perpen- | adjoining strip of territory from Sweden in 1815. 
dicularly. As regards the duration of daylight at | It is now understood that the treaty of last No- 
the North Cape (lat. 71 deg. 11 min. N.), we may | vember, between France, England, and Sweden, will 
mention that the longest day commences on May | effectually counteract any further aggression on 
14th, and lasts till July 30th—aspace of 77 days, | the part of Russia. 











THE DRESSING GOWN AND THE SENTINEL’S CLOAK. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF C. SPINDLER.) 


CHAPTER I. Dress and manner, together with the evident 
Tae valley, surrounded on all sides by mountains | deference shown towards him by the cavalry- 
which bounded the view, reposed in the full beauty | sergeant, betrayed a young man of family; nor did 
of such a summer’s evening as heaven, in its | his face belie the sanguine temperament of one 
beneficence, but too seldom grants to Germany. | who passed freelyand joyously through life, plucking 
Amid the pleasant neighbourhood of the provincial | its flowers—who had allied himself with pleasure 
town of Nehrlingen, the little village of Lindengart, | and gaicty, seeming lightly placed above all annoy- 
with its white houses, green shades, and murmur- | ance, like a voltigeur on the top of his horse. 


ing brooks, is more particularly distinguished for Salome had immediately singled out such an un- 
its beauty, like a jewel, which has just been taken | usual recruit from among his companions, and 
out of its case, and exposed to the admiring gaze | acted towards him with that tact so peculiar to : 


of the beholder. The stately inn of the Stag had | women, whether in the palace or in ‘the cottage. 
the advantage over all the other houses in the | To the others the new vin-ordinaire was given as 
village; nor were any of its maidens to be com- | good enough ; but the elegant young man received 
pared to the rosy-cheeked, dark-eyed Sclome, the | the best wine, and a place beside the harsh non- 
rich host’s daughter, who was sitting in the door- | commissioned officer, who felt almost flattered by 
way, preparing a most tempting salad for supper, | his vicinity. The young unknown, however, found 
when a gay company of young men entered the | his neighbour on his right much more to his taste ; 
village, singing and joking, and assembled in front | for Salmchen, the curious Salmchen, had thought 
of the house to take a refreshing drink. Hand- | proper to remain in the room in order to be able to 
some, blooming faces, robust figures, city and | see to everything. ‘The daughter of the host of 
country costumes, all intermingled; but in every | the Stag was recognised in Nehrlingen, which was 
hat or cap a green twig, on each back a bundle or | hardly an hour’s journey off, as the flower of all the 
knapsack, and in every mouth a gay soldier’s song. | country maidens for miles round; what wonder, - 
A short distance behind the body of recruits came | then, if her fresh charms seemed likewise deserving 
4 severe looking non-commissioned officer, and by | of notice to this young man from the eapital—for 
his side a young man in an elegant travelling | such was the stranger. His eyes rested with 
Costume, without any knapsack, but his hat, like | pleasure on the cheerful face, and whilst the other 
those of the others, ornamented with oak-leaves, | recruits assembled before the door of their 
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opportunity, and of the favour of their officer, to 
amuse themselves by drinking and singing, with 


the freedom of civilians, and whilst the sergeant | 


himself took his pipe, and surprised Grete* in the 
yard, where she was feeding the chickens, he drew 
his chair nearer and nearer to Salome, and, before 
the beauty was aware of what he {was about, the 
joker had taken out a pretty little knife, ornamented 
with mother-of-pearl and silver, and cut off the 
head of one of the lettuces, just as if his whole 
life had been spent in serving his apprenticeship 
to it. 





CHAPTER II. 

SrxING the astonished maiden laugh as she watched 
him, he likewise laughed, and said—‘ Do not I 
do it well, my child, aud am not I fit for anything ? 
I can do more than prepare the salad; I can also 
eat it, and a fat fowl, too; noram I afraid of a 
bottle of wine into the bargain. But,” he added 
with a mischievous sigh, “but in the garrison I 
shall not be quite so well off. Riding will be dis- 
agreeable to me—for I have never mounted a 
horse; and the fasting not less so—for mamma 
never allowed me to go hungry to bed.” 

She burst out laughing, and replied: ‘ You 
have too bad an idea of a soldier’s life. My bro- 
ther Gottlieb has been for two years in the Dra- 
goons at Nehrlingen, and comes home fat and well ; 
he might even have been quartermaster long ago, 
if he could only have written a little better. As it 
is, he will find it difficult to rise above a common 
soldier ; and still costs father money enough,—that 
hateful conscription !’’ 

“Certainly, yes, certainly,” chimed in the 
stranger; “but, dear child, supported by your 
father’s dollars, your mother’s sausages, and the 
savings of so good a sister, Gottlicb might well 
grow fat. I am not so well off in the world. My 
father has, it is true, made an honest penny by 
dint of measuring, marking, and cutting out, and 
let slip many a stolen waistcoat and contraband 
camisole; but has never been able to do more 
than provide for the daily expenses; and as the 
Duke, moved at seeing such an unusual figure in 
my trade, graciously adjured me to throw aside 
the smoothing iron, and take up the sword 

“Ah, what ! tittered the young girl half aloud; 
a tailor! and I thought”’—— 

“I was something better,” interrupted the stran- 
ger, gaily; “see how one may be mistaken, my 
lambkin. I could tell you true stories of tailors 
who have become field marshals; but this is no time, 
however, because the salad will be happily arranged, 
and my knife restored to rest, long before I have 
ended the frank declaration of how very much I 
like you, little princess of Lindengart.” — 





expense!” cried the maiden, colouring crimson, 


_—_— 





* In German the short for Margaret. 





new garrison, once more took advantage of the | and trying to escape. But the elegant recruit 


would not allow her, and continued, “ Why so shy 
of hearing things which have been repeated to 
you a thousand times over? What should you say, 
if I were to go on and declare, that I have no 
objection to being bought off by your father, and 
becoming your husband. I would willingly leave 
the capital, and content myself with the Golden 
Stag. We might might make an arrangement with 
Gottlieb, and allow him to set up a brewery some. 
where in the town. My sister Beate would make 
a capital wife for him; and would greatly prefer 
Nehrlingen to the capital. She is so economical, 
Is it not so, my child? Come, what do you say 
to the proposal ?” 

“Dear sir,” answered Salmchen, almost appre. 
hensively, folding her hands, and looking anxiously 
at herjstrange wooer : dear sir, tell me first whether 
you have not taken a little too much. The day 
has been warm, and on your march you might 
easily have’’—— 

“Had a sun stroke,” he mischievously inter. 
rupted. -‘ Mistaken, my little dove. Your bright 
eyes alone have wounded me, and your name, which 
your corpulent papa is just calling, hurts me more 
than the sharpest needle has ever done.”’ 

“My name ?”’ asked the astonished girl, as she 
took up the little basket to go away. 

“Yes, yes, you dear, wicked child,’’ answered 
the slranger gravely. Salome recalls to my mind 
a fatal figure in the ‘Nymph of the Danube,’ 
with which it is to be hoped you are unacquainted. 
Salmchen* reminds me of the smooth little fish in 
the deceitful waters. You must allow me to call 
you differently, when I return; which you will not 
forbid your bridegroom to do.” 

“You are a foolish fellow,” cried Salmchen, and 
tried to twist herself away like a little slippery fish; 
but the stranger held her back. 

“T ama regularly appointed dragoon of his high- 
ness, and all dragoons are sensible people. As for 
the rest, my name is Severin, and I will greet your 
brother.” 

“Salome!” called her father again; and away 
sprang the maiden. 

In the meantime the sergeant ordered the troop 
to break up, and in the cool of the evening, set off 
on his march to the town. Severin nodded again 
over the garden wall to the Venus of Lindengart, 
and then walked gaily on, whistling the ‘‘ Grena- 
dier’s March.” 





CHAPTER III. 


By noon on the following day, all Nehrlingen 
was acquainted with the strange fate of the young 
Baron von Risberg, who, on account of some mys- 


“How you do amuse yourself at other people's | terious affair between himself and Prince Ernst, 





* Chen means little. It is a sort of caressing expression 
when added to a name. Salmchen is also the German for @ 
small salmon. 
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had been dismissed without further ceremony by 
the Duke— a severe despotic man— from the 
office of Jagdjunker,* and for an indefinite period 
degraded into a common soldier. Baron Leo had 
been most unfavourably recommended to the | 
Commandant at Nebrlingen, and the grumbling | 
Colonel had not given him the best reception. The | 
elegant ex-Jagdjunker was immediately dressed in 
coarse uniform, sent to the riding school, and 
drilled ; yet conducted himself in his adverse fate 
in such a manner as to procure him the favour of 
all the compassionate, that is to say, all the female 
hearts in the town. His face always bore the 
impress of gaiety, many officers might have studied 
with advantage his walk and demeanour, and his 
uniform, together with the helmet, which, when 
not off duty, he understood how to put on some- 
what foppishly, were exceedingly becoming to him. 
During the hours which remained at his own dis- 
posal, he went through the town, and delivered 
letters of recommendation, which were written, 
not by the Prince, but by his uncle, a landed pro- 
prietor, speaking rather favourably of him, and were 
intended to open to him the doors of many of the 
old Risberg’s early friends. This circumstance 
brought to light the hardness of the male hearts of 
Nehrlingen. The wild fellow, as he was called by 
old and young, without exactly knowing why— 
was everywhere coldly received, and so dismissed, 
as to make him lose the desire of again presenting 
himself. Not that the dress of a common soldier 
was the cause of their aversion, but the displeasure 
of the Duke, who was held in as much respect in 
the frontier town, as in the capital. Besides, he 
was personally unknown to all, and even his uncle 
had been almost entirely forgotten by his former 
companions, during their long separation. So Jeo 
always returned disappointed, and read, “ Zimmer- 
man on Solitude,” punctually attended his duties, 
secretly laughed at the officers—who retreated 
* before, and held back from him, importantly and 
imperiously, as from the other common soldiers— 
and silently thanked the Colonel for having 
favoured him so much as to grant him a small 
room in the barracks, and permission to exchange 
his coarse uniform for one of a finer and more 
delicate texture during his hours of recreation. 
Books were his companions ; a conversation with 
Gottlieb, whom he had chosen his non-official 
quartermaster’s guard, his amusement; and now 
and then a ride on his own chestnut to Lindengart, 
bis recreation. In the vicinity of Salmchen, who 
never ceased to wonder at a tailor being so 
soon turned into a brisk soldier, he forgot the 
shackles imposed by the despotic Duke and by the 
garrison, joked and chattered; and Salome was 
alw: ys vexed when Herr Leverine remounted his 
horse. He particularly impressed upon Gottlieb 
that he was to remain silent with his sister as to 
his real name and station. Jealously watched by 
the men, envied by officers and soldiers—for he 











* Office about the Court, connected with the hunt. 
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was never in want of money—favourably ed 
by women, and sincerely pitied by all young girls, 
the Baron led a very tolerable life, and was soon 
primus in all departments of horsemanship. Nor 
was he less so when on guard; an office which he 
very seldom—thanks to the numbers of willingly 
hired guards—but sometimes, and theu so grace- 
fully, filled, that it was quite safficient to hear from 
a friend or servant, “The Baron von Risberg is 
sentry in this or that street, in such or such a 
square,’ to make the street or square indicated a 
promenade for all ladies. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THe grumbling Colonel—an ugly man—had, as 
is not unfrequently the case with ugly people, a 
very beautiful daughter, who, according to the 
youth of Nehrlingen, had not her superior in the 
whole world, making allowance, however, for a 
little patriotism, prompted by their attachment to 
their native town. But the beautiful Eugenie had 
accustomed herself to consider her father’s garri- 
son as only a temporary place of abode, and passed 
the greater portion of the year in the capital, with 
her married sister, the Kammerrathin* Liebeding. 
Although the society of her sister, who was not 
endowed with too much intellect, or that of her 
shallow, henpecked husband, could offer little to 
tempt the educated, delicate Eugenie, she, neverthe- 
less, found it much pleasanter under Liebeding's 
roof, than that of her father. The Colonel, a 
genuine, unpolished cavalry soldier, who had cut 
his way from trumpeter to the command of a re- 
giment, from a commoner to nobility, and to the 
crosses of several orders, not unfrequently carried 
the manners of the camp into his own house, and 
was rather more unmannerly than could be agreeable 
to ladies of fashion. His wife, who had had the 
pleasure of being his companion from a cornetcy 
to a lieutenant-colonelcey, hadbecome very weary on 
the road, and departed some time before, for that 
land where, please God, there will be no dragoons. 
A few years previously, Liebeding had removed his 
lady-love from Nehrlingen to the capital. Eugenie, 
then just buddding into beauty, would have been 
reduced to despair under her father’s command, 
had she not been supported by two allies—Anna, 
the beloved companion of her childhood, the orphan 
daughter of a lieutenant in the cavalry, whom the 
Colonel, after her mother’s death, had adopted as 
his daughter out of regard for his former brother- 
in-arms, who had fallen on the field of battle, and 
the regimental surgeon, Dreiblatt. The former, to 
whom the Colonel was more attached than to either 
of his own daughters, had the greatest influence 
over the bearish man, and spared the lively, 
thoughtless Eugenie, many storms; the latter was 
so obliging as to divine, from her pulse, that the 
air of Nehrlingen was injurious to her health, and 





* Wife of Kammerrith, Councillor of Finances. 
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to order, as the only effective cure, a residence 
during half the year, in the capital. The Colonel, 
who could say nothing against it as long as she 
remained alive and in good health, granted the six 
months’ leave, which the second year again became 
necessary from habit, and from wuich she had just 
returned in order to pass some time at home. 
Madam Liebeding had accompanied her to enjoy 
the autumn in her vine-surrounded native town, 
and a troop of friends and former playfellows im- 
mediately assembled to welcome the two sisters, 
rummage through Eugenie’s boxes, praise the new 
fashions, criticise old acquaiutauces, talk, joke, and 


Superintendant had died in the pulpit; that Frau. 


' lien von Metter would soon retire from the world, 
_ displeased at her stepmother’s frivolous conduct ; 


on their way home whisper to cach other, how | 


much Eugenie was changed in figure and com- 
plexion, but that Madame Liebeding, on the con- 
trary, was still the same, both in understanding, 
and in excessive emboupoint. 

The party of friends and schoolfellows were very 
amiably received by the younger sister, and con- 
ducted into her own elegant room, at the back of 
the house. Anna, the hospitable Martha of the 
establishment, making tea, and handing it to the 
circle of ladies, whilst Eugenie described to them 
the wonders of the capital; the Kammarrathin 
enjoyed tea, biscuits, and fruit; little Titus, her 
ill-mannered first born, meantime plundering sugar 
basin, and desert dishes—so that everything was in 
the best order. Laughter, bursts of applause, 
lively intermissions of jest and earnest, accompanied 
Eugenie’s discourse, which pictured the newest 
shawls and bonnets, in such bright colours, as to 
make them almost faucy they could touch them; 
and celebrated, as if in an epic, all the charming 
things in the dress and millinery warerooms of 
Madame Barone, and the world-renowned Galliui. 
But everything must have an end, as well as a 
beginning. All the splendour she had witnessed 
was described, ler store of words exhausted; yet 
the provincials, still curious, sat listening, watch- 
ing, and displaying all the pearly treasures of their 
half open mouths. None thought of themselves 
contributing anything towards carrying on the dis- 
course—which should always resemble a pic-uic, to 
which each member of the company brings a well 
furnished dish. The Kammarrathin, formerly a 
friend to effective pic-nics, here set a very bad 
example; she had fallen asleep on the sofa, whilst 
poor Eugenie, who had offered herself up for the 
entertainment of her guests, talked herself hoarse ; 
and now, to the question ‘‘Come, my dears, tell 
me something new which las happened amongst 
you ?’’—received for answer a cold sort of dis- 
charge of files from the whole circle— Amongst 
us, nothing,” and, “I do not know !” felt tempted 
to follow her sister’s example. 
the ennuyant subject of births, baptisins, marriages, 
and deaths. The fricnds, stupified, petrified, by 
all they had heard, were hardly able to relate, that 
the Zoll-director’s* little Minnie had been nearly 
married to the light-footed Register; that the 


* Director of Customs. 








In vain she started | 


and all the other little subjects of gossip which 
pass with diplomatic importance from mouth to 
mouth, but, like gas, can be tucned off at pleasure, 
aud the light extinguished. A painful stillness— 
tue void left by a spider after it has spun itself out 
—followed in the party of tea-drinkers. Eugenie 
envied the domestic, busy Auna, even her sleepy 
sister, and was about to feign a headache, in order 
to put to flight the fearfully silent circle of be. 
siegers, when the scene was suddenly changed. 
Hfer hopeful nephew, pretty well satisfied with fruit 
aud sugar, had already, perceiving the want of 
life around him, and feeling excessively weary, 
made several unperceived attempts to awaken his 
mother to entertain him. His geatle pulling, 
shakiug, and pinching, had hitherto met with only 
transient success; and wishing to produce a de. 
cisive effect, he soon formed his resolve, went over 
to the table, and knocked down a beautiful china 
cup, which dragged after it a number of silver 
spoons. The noise and clatter roused the Kam. 
merréthin from her slumber, and ‘the company 
from their seats. As before the silence had ex- 
tended to each member of the party, there now 
burst from all one universal exclamation of terror. 
The more delicate of the ladies, not thinking of the 
spoilt boy, fearing an earthquake, or some evil 
omen, rushed to the window, to call for help if 
necessary. Whilst Anna, who had been attracted 
thither, repaired the devastation, Madame Lie- 
beding rewarded her darling Titus for his genial 
joke with the last remaining pear, and Eugenie was 
reassuring the frightened guests, some of the em- 
barrassed group looked out of the window, and 
again, as if moved by one impulse, exclaimed, 
“Oh! look, look! Is not that the Baron who is 
on guard at the arsenal?’ ‘The rest, looking 
curiously out, answered in chorus: “You are 
right! That handsome young man can be no other 
than Risburg.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ar once everything was changed. They had 
before been complaining of the coldness of the 
evening, but it now seemed to all insufferably 
warm in the house. One casement after another 
was opened, and twenty little heads, each prettier 
than the other, were stretched out, admired the 
architecture of the arsenal, spoke of the cannons 
and ball which once lay before it, and then touched 
very naturally on the sentry, who was standing in 
front. 

“Hush! Hush!” whispered Anna to the 
chatterers, “recollect we are only separted by a 
narrow street. The young man might easily un- 


derstand your conversation, and would he not then 
think you regarded him with too favourable eyes.” 
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In a moment all the twenty little faces, the | 
colour of crimson, were again in the room; and as 

ple are often too zealous in repairing the mis- 
take already made, or throw away the child with 
the water, all the windows were immediately closed, 
and the most sensitive even drew the curtains 
which were within their reach. Anna laughed 
heartily ; the playful Titus joined in, without know- 
ing why; and the girls made a very Babel of 
tongues. Eugenie at last allayed the storm, and 
placing her hands on the mouths of those nearest 
her asked, perhaps for the thousandth time:— 

“Baron? Risberg? Sentinel? What is it? 
What do you mean? Tell me.” 
i She had struck the right cord, but almost too 
many notes, Clementine, Auguste, Sophie, Hen- 
riette, and their numerous sisters, had each so 
much to relate of the young Baron, that the ques- 
tioner conld not properly understand. At last, 
what the reader is already acquainted with, was 
likewise made clear to her; namely, Risberg’s 
disaster, the Duke’s displeasure, and Leo's gay 
resignation. But the cause of all, the key to the 
riddle, was wanting; and amongst the numerous 
rumours that deluded the people of Nehrlingen, 
there was not one which appeared to her worthy 
of credit. 

The Kammerrathin half raised herself from her 
seat, bowed her Juno-like head to the assembly, 
and beckoning away with her right hand her 
curious son, said secretly and importantly, ‘ All 
that you have just related, my good ladies, does not 
throw any light on the subject. Fortunately, I am 
in a position to give you better information. In 
the capital people are not, as you know, easily 
deceived, for there one is at the fountain head.” 

They all grouped themselves attentively round 
the indolent narrator, Eugenie, either already 
acquainted with the story, or not very curious 
about it, sat apart, seemingly lost in her own 
thoughts, her head drooping, her hands folded on 
her lap, and unremarked by the rest, who were 
hanging on the words of the Kammerrithin. 

“First of all then, ladies, to begin with his 
Serene Highness our Duke; but only a few words, 
namely, that he is a severe Prince, does not permit 
many jokes, and plays still fewer.” 

“Oh, we all know him,” chimed in the chorus. 

“ Well,’’ proceeded Madame Liebeding, “ next 
something about the amiable Prince Ernst, who is 
not known here, for the excellent, charming young 
man has not long returned from his travels. He 
is fair, handsome, young, fiery —and—as it is said, 





a great favourite of the ladies.” 

“Ah,”’ exclaimed the chorus, flattered. 

“The aforesaid Risberg,” continued the Kam- | 
merrathin, “I have neyer seen him,—but he is | 
said to be a handsome man.” 

“ Yes, certainly,’ cried the loudest, 

“Hum, yes,” drawled the rest. 

“And brought up, as they say, with the Prince,” 





continued Madam Liebeding, “joyful was the meet- 
ing between the former companions ; at least so it 
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is generally reported. But sorrow in crépe soon 
followed. Risberg attacked the Prince in the 
English garden—it is not known whether with a 
a cutlass, or pistols—and tried to wound His 
Serene Highness. People came. The Duke was 
inarage. Beheading, even personal chastisement, 
was spoken of; at last the good Priuce himself 
interceded, and somewhat appeased his father, so 
that His Serene Highness the Duke only con- 
demned the thoughtless youth to serve as a com- 
mon soldier. We did not know that the rash 
young man was here—did we Eugenchen? This 
is the first time we have heard of it.” 

Here the Kammerrathin’s narrative came to 
an end. But the girls, who were all eager for 
some very interesting communication, remained 
dissatisfied. Similar stories were circulating 
through the town, and no information from the 
capital was requisite, unless they were to learn 
something further. The charm had departed from 
Madam Liebeding’s lips, and all eyes were turned 
towards the window. The moon, which was just 
rising, now reminded them that it was time to 
return home. 

“Oh!” sighed Clementine, drawing the shawl 
tightly round her shoulders; “it must be very 
frosty outside. The poor Baron has just wrapped 
himself in his cloak, and is, of course, impatiently 
waiting to be relieved.” 

“ Certainly,” remarked Henriette, enveloped up 
to her chin, ‘‘the uniform is not very becoming; but 
I much prefer the young man in his cloak, coarse 
as it is, to that great Major who lives near the 
arsenal, in his large flowered Turkish dressing- 
gown, as he looks out of the window smoking his 
horrid pipe.” 

“Ah, Henriette, don’t blaspheme,’’ said Anna, 
joking goodnaturedly, as she playfully drew to- 
gether the springs of the young critic’s bonnet. 
“The Major is Eugenie’s lover, has already pro- 
posed to papa, and the love—he thinks—will all 
come afterwards, quite charmingly.” ‘The young 
ladies laughed, the Kammerrathin joined in, but 
Eugenie could not sympathise with their gaicty. 
The moment of departure alone restored her to 
life, and, if one may say so, to a suspicious degree 
—for she embraced her friends vehemently, and 
kissed them hastily as if delighted to see them on 
their road home. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“Listen for a moment, good Eugenie,’ began 


| the Kammerrathin, when they had all departed ; 


Have 


“Tam tired after the journey; very tired, 


| you any objection to my betaking myself at once 


to bed? My Titus is already, as I can hear, 
quietly asleep on the floor in the ante-room. I 


_ must take the dear child up stairs; and once in my 


room I shall be detained there as if by the 
attraction of a thousand magnets; you know [| 


_ shall—so good night.” 
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“Good night, Victorie,” answered her sister | her and pass the evening. We became as intimate 


carelessly, “sleep well, and dream of your good 
Liebeding, who is now pulling silks about, will 
afterwards content himself with his decoction of 
apples, and then like yourself go contentedly to 
sleep. Anna will remain with me until I follow 
your example.” | 
“Willingly,” replied her friend goodnaturedly, 
“for the Colonel does not sup at home to-night. 


service if we require them. All household cares 
are at an end for to-day, and I will willingly chat 
with you until your eyes close.” 

“Mine are already shut,” said Madame 
Liebeding, who took up Titus in the ante-room, 
and went with her graceless offspring to bed. 

The two friends seated themselves on the sofa, 
pressed each other’s hands, and regarded each 
other with looks of inquiry and expectation. 

Eugenie first broke the silence by saying, “I 
am born to be unfortunate, dearest Anna, and want 
a faithful heart to which I can confide all my 
troubles—yours, in fact, my good sister.” 

“You unhappy ?” asked Anna, in return; “ you! 
joy itself! Well, the liveliest people are not always 
the most contented ; but no tongue can guard more 
carefully than mine any secret which may have 
been confided to me. ‘Therefore speak freely, 
dear.” 

“The Baron von Risberg—his name alone is 
sufficient to awake painful feelings in my mind,” 
continued Eugenie, “ his misfortunes are a reproach 
to me; and had I known I should have met him 
here” 

“Good heavens! how anxious you make me!” 
interrupted her frightened friend, “ the Baron ? 
proceed. 

She reflected for a few moments, collected 
herself, and began: ‘ You already know the origin 
of my acquaintance with Schirmeck, a young 
lieutenant in the Guards, and how I became 
attached to him. His mother, an excellent woman, 
in Jimited circumstances, but deserving of better, 
was often obliged to visit the Kammerrith on 
business. The quiet sympathy which Victorie 
manifested, attached her to her, and this at first 
merely casual acquaintance, ripened into so close 
an intimacy, as to render a daily intercourse neces- 
sary. I have before described to you those 
dreadful evenings spent by my brother-in-law and 
sister, together with Frau von Schirmeck, and the 
old Financial Secretary Erasmus, at those terrible 
games of cards, which began exactly at six o’clock, 





and lasted until nine, throughout the whole win. | 
_ You shall never marry that person ; and now leave 


ter and spring, each day just the same as the pre- 
ceding, only more ennuyant. In short, I exchanged 
roles with Victorie, and sat quietly asleep behind 
her chair, regularly waking up at the sound of the 
Lieutenant’s spurs, who, when not on duty, always 
appeared at nine o'clock to escort home his mother, 
to whom he was tenderly attached. I need not 


relate how by degrees he began to arrive earlier, | 


and at last made it his pleasant duty to accompany 











_ as though we had been acquainted all our lives, and 


learnt to love each other. But this love was a secret 
from my short-sighted brother-in-law, the indolent 
Victorie, Albert’s mother, and, in fact, from every. 
body, your own dear self excepted. We had ho 

of being able to marry; but Albert wished to 
obtain his captaincy before formally proposing for 
me, and I advised the delay, well knowing my 


A glass of wine and some cold meat will be at our | father’s prejudice against the marriage of young 


subalterns, although himself fortune’s son, and mar. 
ried to my mother when only a cornet. Albert's 
hopes seemed in a fair way to be happily 
realised. Prince Ernst came home, and was 
appointed by the Duke Colonel of the regi. 
ment. Albert’s father had been his Serene Highness’s 
first tutor, and much beloved by the princely boy, 
On this early attachment Schirmack built his hopes, 
A captaincy became vacant, and there was some de. 
lay in the appointment ; he applied, sought a per. 
sonal interview with his Colonel, and met him in the 
English garden. His Highness was as friendly as~ 
ever towards him, talked, joked, did not contradict 
his hopes of promotion, but asked why he, a young, 
disinterested man, solicited it so anxiously. Albert 
is frank, and mentioned his wish of marrying. The 
Prince asked who was the object of his choice. 
Schirmeck sensibly and discreetly enough, with- 
held the name, the engagement being as yet 
unknown to my father. His Colonel, both a friend 
and lover of ladies, then inquired the place of 
the future bride’s abode. Thus driven into a 
corner, he betrayedjin his embarrassment the square 
in which Liebeding lived; but, probably in his 
confusion, instead of mentioning the right number, 
gave that of the opposite house. Then the scene 
changed. The Prince flew into a passion—for in 
the house indicated resided a beautiful widow, of 
noble birth, but rather equivocal character, who 
long had been loved, and carefully guarded by him. 
At first his anger only added to Albert’s surprise 
and confusion; but afterwards the abuse to which 
he descended, roused his feelings of honour. He 
still bore calmly all that jealousy and scorn could 
heap upon an inferior, but an explanation was no 
longer to be thought of. At last their fell from 
the Prince’s lips some expressions of scorn with 
regard to the unknown lady, and Albert fancying 
me injured, and forgetting in whose presence he 
stood, immediately demanded that they should be 
retracted. His Highness then treated him de haut 
en bas ; Schirmeck could not hear him out, but 
gave way to his passion, and was answered angrily 
and superciliously, ‘ You have lost the Captaincy. 


me, or’ whilst uttering these words, Prince 
Ernst laid his hand on his sword ; whereupon Albert, 
the thoughtless Albert, drew his, and attacked his 
Highness, who defended himself. The weapons 
clashed, a man sprang out from amongst the 
bushes—Risberg. He saw the Prince’s danger, 
and drew his cutlass on Schirmeck, who thus, re- 
called to himself by the intervention of a third 
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, became in a moment aware of the abyss on 


“ brink he stood. He allowed his weapon to 
sink, the Prince doing the saine, and, forcibly holding 


back the indignant Baron, Ernst’s noble heart | 


was more troubled than that of the pale, disarmed, 
criminal before him. ‘People are coming,’ he 
quickly called out; ‘Man, it is as much as your 
life is worth, to be found armed against your 
Colonel. Fly, escape, and await my orders in your 
own house.’ Albert immediately fled, much 
ashamed ; but it was high time, courtiers and gard- 


ners 1ushed in, found the Prince with drawn | 


sword, crimson with anger, and still holding back 
the Jagdjunker, who was grasping his cutlass, and 
wanted to pursue the fugitive. ‘ Risberg has 
attacked the Prince!’ was immediately the cry 
throughout the castle, whilst he, of course 
admonished to silence by a look from his noble 
friend, quietly allowed himself to be arrested, and 
confessed nothing. His Highness went at once to 
his father, and told him that he alone was to blame. 
Thinking there was nobody in the park, he had 





invited Risberg to make a few passes with him, in | 


order to try the advantages of their respective 
weapons, the sword and cutlass. He had mis- 


' 
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chievously irritated his opponent, who, as was to be 
expected, grew rather angry—and that was all. 
The Baron confirmed this account before the Duke ; 
but that severe Prince would not, as his son had 
hoped, allow the subject to drop; but in order to 
instil into the Jagdjunker some idea of military 
subordination, sent him to serve as a soldier, and 
placed the Prince under strict arrest for some 
weeks. Risberg’s fate was hardly made known to 
the public before he disappeared, and my Albert 
was saved. I had this account from his own true 
lips. A few lines from Prince Ernst assured him 
of full forgiveness ; but he is humiliated, and his 
hopes deferred, for the Duke himself filled up the 
commission during his son’s confinement; Risberg 
has been brought into trouble, and Schirmeck can 
do nothing for him, must be silent, or else sacrifice 
his own life according to the strictness of military 
law. Full of sorrow, I yielded to my sister’s 
wishes, and accompanied her; but remorseless fate 
still pursues me, and no sooner am I arrived, than 
here I find the Baron, who for Schirmeck’s—for my 
—for our sakes, is enduring a perfect purgatory of 
humiliation. How it grieves me, and what would 
I not give to be able to alleviate his fate.” 
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months at George the Third’s favourite watering © 


place on the south coast of England. My home 
was with a widow lady and her daughters, in one 
of a row of houses fronting the sea. I was at 
the time, with all the ardour of a new disciple, 
diligently pursuing my investigation of the at- 
tractive science of phrenology ; and it was with 
no small satisfaction that I one day carried home 
to my rooms in triumph a human skull, that, 
amongst many more elegant curiosities, had come 
to the auctioneer’s hammer at the death of a 
physician of some note. I had become the pos- 
sessor of a curious relic of mortality. A part of 
one side of the skull had been sawn away, and the 
remainder scalped; but the whole head and neck 
besides had been artificially preserved, and, with 
perfect ears, nose, and eyelashes, veins injected 
with red wax, and a capital set of bright teeth, 
exhibited by wide open jaws, here was a some- 
what startling caricature of a form that probably 
had been loved and admired before death had pre- 
pared it for the service of the surgeon and phre- 
nologist. I had, however, no reason to suppose 
that my acquisition would disturb the nerves of the 
seasible household with whom I was domesticated ; 
and far, indeed, was I from apprehending the 
mysterious tale of alarm to which my unfortunate 
skull presently lent its darkened countenance. 

The skull was placed on a shelf in an ante-room 
appropriated to the reception of shells and sea- 





Mayy years ago, I was spending the autumn | weed, and the multifarious apparatus and materials 


of a school-boy philosopher. For several weeks it 
behaved itself with perfect propriety, so far as I 
observed; nor, though everybody in the house 
knew there was a souvenir of the graveyard in my 
sanctum, had I heard of its disquieting the mind of 
anyone. When, one evening, after fingering and 
noting for the twentieth time all its bumps, I re- 
placed it on the corner shelf, and sitting down 
opposite, looked speculatively up at it in the twi- 
light, it did not trouble the current of my thoughts 
by so much as a twinkle of its cadaverous eye-lid. 
Not so composed, I soon found out, had been 
some late evening reflections of a servaut-girl, who 
just then broke in upon my reverie by a call to the 
tea table. As she opened the door at my word, a 
hurried glance at the shelf in the dusty corner 
drew my attention to Susan’s scared expression 
of face. 

“Why, Susan,” said I, “upon my word you 
look frightened ; you’re afraid of the skull !” 

“And so'd you ha’ be’n frightened, if you ha’ 
heard it,” retorted Susan, in a very positive way. 

“ Heard it! Weard what, I should like to 
know ?” 

“Why heard that man’s head a knockin’ of itself 
agen the wall.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried I bursting into an uproarious 
laugh, that made Susan start as if the skull had 
there and then commenced nodding. 


| But Susan looked very grave indeed: “QO, you 
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may laugh if you please, Mister,” 
that don’t make it different. 
it too, and so’ve the young ladies, and they all say 
that they can’t make it out, more’n I can.’ 

« Well, but really now, Susan,” said I, beginning 
to think that what had attracted the notice of the 
“ Missus,” and the “ young ladies,” was deserving 
of some farther inquiry, “what is it you hare 
heard ? and when did you hear it ?” 

“When? why most every night. It begins 
when the family’s all a-bed, about half-past eleven, 
and allus stcps when the clock warns for twelve. 
As to what ’tis, I’ve “ha told ’e. Its that there 
thing a bumpin’ of his head agen the wall.” 

" ‘But, Susan, have you seen the skull ’bumpin’ 
of his head ?” 

“No; but haven’t I Aeard it, nigh ever since 
the skull war put there. And only last night, 
Missus and me went into the room with a candle, 
after it began” — 

“* Well, did it nod to you ”” 

“No; it stopped while we was there; but it 
began again after. "Tis rale awful! It means 
murder, or something.” 

“Pho! I thought you were more sensible people 
here. You’ve heard some one at work in the next 
house, to be sure—that’s all.” 

“O, don’t tell me!” said Susan, with the air of 
a person who was not going to be laughed out of 
a rational conviction. ‘ How is it that it never 
happened till that skull came here, and that it allus 
begins at half-past eleven, and allus finishes afore 
twelve, and that it don’t sound nowhere else but 
just there? And it couldn’t be done by nothin’ 
else, as I can see for. It goes rap-tap-tap—it 
couldn’t be nothin’ only the skull. What do they 
want to go rap-tap-tap at No. 9 for, every night, 
at half-past eleven, I should like to know? If I 
was you, Mr. Jorn, I’d just get that skull buried. 
There’l] be no peace in this house till ’tis.” 

“Well, it is tea-time, so I shall hear what Mrs. 
Y. has to say about the rapping,” replied I, fol- 
lowing the maid to another part of the house. 

My good landlady had some days ago had her 
attention called by Susan to mysterious rappings 
near midnight on the wall of my souvenir, or 
laboratory, or workshop, or whatever it might be 
termed. She and her daughter had all been 
curious enough to sit and listen; and certainly 
they had heard, more than once, at the ’witching 
hour, sounds extremely like tappings on the wall 
behind the skull. There was a house adjoining, to 
be sure, and possibly it was the sound of some- 
thing done there, through a thin partition; but 
then, what in the world could the people next door 
be at, to produce these peculiar noises, night after 
night, and invariably in the last half of the last 
hour of the twenty-four, rather than at any other 
time? Whether these droll noises were veritable 
spirit-rappings, or not, I found that neither mistress 
nor maid had gone so far in attempting to prove as 
to “speak to it.” My friends at the tea-table, 
while they gave their testimony in corroboration of 





said she, “ but | Susan’s story, appeared to be perplexed between 
Missus have heard | thinking it fanny and thinking it strange. There 
| was something so ludicrous in the idea of an jndj. 


vidual who had departed this life two centuries 
revisiting earth to bob his dried occiput against a 
wall for the sake of entertaining a respectable 
family——“ so ludicrous,” said I, ( intending to show 
Susan, who lingered at the door, that “ Missus,” 
and the “ young ladies,” had not converted me,) 
“that if the fact is so, I am of opinion this skull 
never contained more brains than it does at this 
moment ; and of such a silly ghost I do’nt see who 
need be afraid;” but, on the other hand, if the 
rapping was not spiritual—what was it ? 

As I was interested enough to desire that I 
might be summoned next time to hear the rappings 
for myself, that night I had not been many 
minutes in my bedroom before Susan was at the 
door, whispering (lest, I suppose, she should 
frighten either herself or the ghost), “It’s come, 
Sir; sure, Sir, you'll be satisfied now.” I was 
quickly down stairs, and in the passage leading to 
the closet in which was the skull ; there was soon 
a posse of us, listening most earnestly to faint 
tappings, which seemed to proceed from the closet, 
and sounded, there was no denying it, marvellously 
like what one would have expected to hear, sup- 
posing the remnant of humanity on the shelf 
actually were deliberately trying to beat out an 
idea against the wall. Now, then, old fellow, if 
you are really guilty, you shall be caught in the 
act. Lamp in hand, I valiantly led the van, 
opened the door, and in we walked. We made 
some bustle in entering, by way, I think, of as- 
suring his ghostship, that we were resolute people. 
When we became tranquil enough to observe 
distinctly, there in its place upon the shelf was the 
faded mask of a soul, leaning back against the 
wall, with countenance slightly upturned towards 
the ceiling, rows of white teeth set in a sardonic 
grin, and nose at an angle, affecting the sublime of 
scorn ; but all as still as the most wretched sceptic 
thought death must be. The rappings had ceased! 
For three or four minutes we were all attention, 
but not one wag of his wise ears did the empty 
head-piece vouchsafe us, not a rap was to be heard ; 
and if the skull’s animating spirit had the slightest 
sense of the ridiculous, it possessed a wonderful 
command over the facial muscles. The clock 
struck twelve. ‘No wonder he don’t rap,” said 
Susan; “he allus do stop afore twelve.” Susan 
was bold now, she was satisfied that the super- 
natural manifestations were over for the night; 
and J, bolder still, laid hands upon the skull, and 
gently bobbed it back against the wall. ‘“ That’s 
it, that’s it exactly,” exclaimed the women, and 
Susan was as nervous as ever. Indeed, I believe 
we all departed to our chambers in a more thap 
usually reflective mood. 

The next evening, to prove what connexion the 
rappings had with the skull, I put the latter in a 
hat box, and the box under my bed; and, not 
being blessed or cursed with so imaginative a mind 
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as some folks, my slumbers were not perceptibly 
influenced by the maneeuvre. Certainly I heard 


no spirit-rappings, nor did Susan, as she informed | 
me upon inquiry ; though I did not feel sure that | 


she hadnot retired carly to avoid them, for the 
sleeping apartments were at some distance from my 
closet. Without letting her know that I had tem- 
porarily removed the skull, I replaced it in the 
closet, and, being about to leave the town for a 
few days, desired to be informed particularly on my 
return of the course of the rappings. Alas! for 
my ghost story ; when I came back, it was a joke. 
A new servant girl from the country had joined 
the household the day after I left. An honest, 
lusty, matter-of-fact wench, was Betty; but I am 
afraid her bump of ideality was sadly deficient. 


heard Susan’s comments on them, and had a mind 
to find out the truth. One morning she was 
brushing the front door steps, when the servant at 
the next house was similarly engaged. 

“What lots of puddings and pies you must 
make in your house!” remarked Betty to her neigh- 
bour, in an inquiring sort of way. 

“ Puddings and pies? Fai’, I don’t see ’em,” 
was the rejoinder. 

“Why don’t [ hear you chopping up suet every 
night till twelve o’clock ?” 

“O, tisnt suet—it’s sea-weed,” said the girl ; 
who, it appears, had got some affection of tie 
throat, and had been recommended to apply sea- 
weed poultices fresh every night. The spirit-rap- 
pings had been nothing more than the sound of our 
neighbour’s servant girl pounding sea-weed with 
a stone upon a block in a spare room just on the 
opposite side of the parti-wall of my closet. The 
skull was never accused of any more such mis- 
chief. 

Ten years after I was in New York, and heard 
spirit-rappings which were listened to reverentially 
by huudreds of persons. The New Englanders, 
as all the world knows, have developed this branch 
of “science” into an art, which is the support of 
anew profession. There are several establishments 
in York city, where, for the contemptibly low tri- 
bute of 50 cents to pay the services of a “ me- 
dium,” you can be introduced to your reverend 
great-grandmother, or hold an hour’s conversation 
With any other, whom you may for the nonce feel 
more interested to speak with, of the people who 
have lived and died in the world, from the days of 
Adam to our days. 

Having seen in the papers an announcement that 
on a certain evening there would be a “ public test 
of Spiritualism,” at the Stuyvesant Institute, 
Broadway, to the said Institute (doubtless named 
in the memory of the renowned Peter the Head- 
strong, last Dutch Governor of New York,) I re- 
paired at the hour appointed, and was admitted in 
Consideration of a York shilling. A good number 
of people were assembled in a dimly-lighted hall, 
arranged amphitheatre fashion, and I judged from 
the tenour of casual remarks made whilst waiting 
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for the appearance of the lecturer, that the major 
part of the audience were “ believers.’ The Stuy- 
vesant Institute is the head-quarters of the Spirit- 
ualists. For a long time before there had been bi- 
weekly lectures here on spiritualism, illustrated by 
spirit manifestations, by the Rev. Andrew Jackson 
Davis and his associate medium, Mrs. Coan. In due 
course these two persons made their appearance. 
Mrs. Coan, a woman of about thirty, having the look 
of arespectable tradesman’s wife, took her seat ina 
chair, behind an oblong table on the platform, and 
Mr. Davis stepped in front, and delivered his in- 
troductory remarks. He sketched the history of 
the new philosophy, and waxed eloquent in des- 
scribing the grand results to which it was leading 
the world. He hoped that bye and bye a spirit- 


The rapping continued, and Betty heard them, and | medium would be developed in every family ; when, 


instead of spending our leisure time in amusing 
frivolities, or idle superstitions, we should assemble 
round the social hearth to renew our communion 
with loved friends and relatives who were amongst 
the defunet. Death would no longer be a separation, 
for all who remained in the flesh would hold free 
intercourse with all who had gone to the spirit- 
world. Of course, there was opposition to be ex- 
pected—from the parsons especially, for their bread 
and butter (said Mr. Davis) was in jeopardy; and 
he gave us the usual examples of good people who 
had been persecuted, and eminent discoveries that 
had been denied. But 1 have never been able to 
avoid a little suspicion of this kind of rhetoric 
since I heard, at Dorchester assizes, an ingenious 
and elaborate defence made by a notable felon ; 
who, in the course of his argument, adduced _his- 
torical examples, from the times of Christ and of 
Socrates, to his own time, of ill-used philosophers, 
and innocent men condemned. The lecturer con- 
cluded by proposing that the audience should ap- 
point a committee of five gentlemen, who should 
come on the platform, and test the “ manifesta- 
tions.” Some difficulty was experienced in ar- 
ranging the nomination of the committee, but at 
length a suggestion was adopted that all whose 
names began with A should stand up, and one of 
them be selected as a committeeman ; then all whose 
names began with B, one to be selected; and so 
on. Dr. Achilli, whose contests in the London 
law courts with Dr. Newman have made his 
name familiar enough to the public, happened to 
be present, and he was the first appointed on the 
committee. Four other names were selected, ap- 
parently without preconcert, mine being one of 
them. 

The committee went on to the platform, and 
first looked under and about the table to assure 
themselves that no rapping apparatus was connected 
with it. Nothing of the kind was discovered. We 
then took our seats at the table. Dr. Achilli sat 
at the right hand of the medium, I opposite to 
her, and the other, three gentlemen on her left. 
The lecturer explained the course of procedure. 
Each member of the committee, in turn, was to 
write on half-a-dozen slips of paper as many Christ- 
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ian names, one on each slip, of deceased persons 
whom he had known when alive, one of whom 
might be expected to signify his or her presence 
by rapping, and was then to be asked questions, 
such as could be answered by Yes or No, which 
would test individuality. The spirits, we were 
informed, had adopted the plan of rapping once 
when they meant ao, twice for doubtful, and three 
times for yes. Dr. Achilli commenced, and having 


written three or four names, folded the slips of | 


paper, and gave them to the medium. Mrs. Coan 
was provided with a card, on one side of which 
was printed the letters of the alphabet, and on the 
other side figures, aud a pencil. She placed the 
slips of paper on the table before her, looked at 
them intently for a minute or two, and then, in a 
mysterious whisper, said, “Are either of these spirits 
present ?’’ After a repetition of the question, 
there was heard a low rap-tap-tap, which fancy 
said proceeded from the centre of the table. “Is 
it this?” asked the medium, taking up one of the 
slips (ome rap;) “or this? (one rap;) “or this ?” 
(three raps.) The last slip taken up was laid aside, 
and as the medium moved her pencil rapidly over 
the alphabet on the card, we heard raps every now 
and then. She presently wrote a name on a piece 
of paper, and asked Dr. Achilli if that was the 
name written on the slip to which there came three 
raps. The name, I believe, was Mary, and the Doc- 
tor said it was right. He wished to know of the 
spirit what relation she bore to him, and, by the 
lecturer’s direction, wrote down several words ex- 
pressing relationship, amongst which was the right 
one. Pointing to each word successively, with his 
pencil, he asked, “Is it this ? or this ?’’ and when 
he came to the word mother, there were three raps. 
Mary, Dr. Achilli said, was his mother. He asked 
the spirit where she died ? and having written the 
names of several places in Italy, we heard three 
raps when he pointed to the word Vitordo ; which, 
he said, was a true answer. In a similar way, he 
was told the year in which the spirit died, and her 
age at death. All his questions, the Doctor told the 
audience, in his strong Italian accent, were correctly 
answered ; they were such as only his mother could 
reply to ; and he had no objection to make. Two 
others of the committee succeeded in ealling up 
spirits, which appeared to reply to their questions 
with wonderful accuracy and intelligence. When 
it came to my turn, I was careful so to write the 
names, and so to fold the slips, that it was impos- 
sible for anybody but myself to know what was 
written without opening the paper. I handed my 
half-dozen slips to the medium. She poked them 
about with her pencil, eyed them earnestly enough, 
and several times asked, “ Are either of these spirits 
present ?’’ but there came not arap. ‘* None of 


you know any other inhabitants of the spirit-world ?” 





| 





| 


| 


I wrote six fresh names, and after the fifth com- | 


mitteeman had held as satisfactory a conference as 
the others with a departed friend, I presented them 


purpose ; none of the people under the table were 
of my acquaintances. “ Your friends do not seem 
disposed to talk to you this evening,” said Mrs. 
Coan. “ I am sorry for that,” replied I, “but ['y 
try once more.” This time I wrote names of per. 
sons I knew nothing about, but the result was the 
same. Such shy or uncourteous spirits I did not 
know how to deal with. I thought since my own 
friends were dumb, I could perhaps exchange a word 
with some of the spirits that Aad spoken; but the 
medium said that probably the spirits would only 
speak to persons whom they knew. If so, none 
of them there present knew me, for in vain did I 
try to get a monosyllable out of cither of them; 
though one made communications peculiarly jn. 
teresting to the party who had evoked it. It as. 
sumed to be the spirit of the commhitteeman’s 
father-in-law, who had departed this life at Boston 
ten day’s before, and who now said that he had 
left his daughter’s husband 30,000 dollars. . The 
gentleman said that the respected defunct had al- 
ways promised that he would leave him 50 cents; 
the will was not opened yet, and if the legacy 
should turn out to be 30,000 dollars instead of 50 
cents, the fact should go forth to the world in in. 
contestible proof of the truth of spiritualism. I 
did not, however, afterwards hear of the fact in 
question having gone forth. 

I need hardly say that I went home from the 
Stuyvesant Institute sceptical as ever. The me- 
dium had most likely the means of producing the 
rapping about her person, and that admitted, all 
the performances were within easy reach of any 
sharp observer. Some of the names could have 
been read at the back of the folded papers from 
the pencil indentations. Those written by Dr. 
Achilli, the medium might have read while he was 
writing. In answering the questions, when the 
querist’s pencil rested on a word, there would be 
given ove rap, if the word were not the correct 
answer, the peucil would be promptly moved to the 
next; should it linger long enough for éwo raps, 
signifying doubtful, it would certainly be moved 
on; or if it still rested on the word, the medium 
would be safe in giving ¢hree raps, as an affirmative, 
(unless she had to deal with a mischievous sceptic). 
Dr. Achilli, I have no doubt, was deceived. As I 
learnt from a sermon he preached in the Universal- 
ist church the following Sunday, he had years before 
entertained views somewhat similar to those of the 
spiritualists ; and he must have come to the meet- 
ing prepared to believe supernatural circumstances 
on very slight evidence. Two other members of 
the committee, if I am not warranted in pronoun- 
ing them confederates of the lecturer, were else so 
predisposed on the side of this spiritual nonsense, 
that they would have believed the man in the moon 


these spirits appear to be present,” said she; “do | was peering at them through a lorgnesse, if the 


rappers under the table had told them so, 

In further elucidation of the character of the 
Stuyvesant Institute exhibition, I transcribe the 
following account of a seauce at Mrs. Coan’s 


te the medium, She pored over these also to no | private residence, 1123 Grand-street, from a state- 
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ment published a few weeks ago, in a New York | 
‘ournal, the writer of which solemnly disclaims 
any attempt at exaggeration :—“ Having notified 
Mrs. Coan of the subject of our visit, we were 
requested to take seats around a table which stood 
in the centre of a plainly-furnished apartment. We 
complied, and several minute scraps of paper were 
handed to us, upon which we were requested to | 
write the names of friends ceceased. Waving 
written the names of several friends who have 
gone ‘to that bourne whence no traveller returns,’ 
we also appended the signatures of several who 
are ‘still in the flesh. We were then requested 
to indicate with the pencil, and the spirit of the 
deceased (if present) wou'd announce itself. The 
notifications, be it understood, were to be either 
negative or affirmative, one rap indicating the 
former answer, and three the latter. Our pencil 
passed over the names of parties known to be 
deceased, but an affirmative answer of presence 
was given when we came to the name of Louis 
Napoleon. For the first time in our lives we were 
placed in contiguity with royalty, and our queries 
were responded to with a frankness far from 
characteristic of the Emperor when living (for that 
he has passed into the spirit world it would be 
scepticism to question ; and, no doubt, the next 
European arrival will confirm our information of 
his decease.) Louis Napoleon expressed his 
willingness to answer any question propounded to 
him, and having some doubt of the legitimacy of 
his birth, we asked who was his father? The 
medium informed us that it was necessary to write 
down some names, and the spirit would answer 
when we came to tlie right one. In accordance 
with these instructions, we wrote down a number 
of signatures, not forgetting the reputed father, or 
the suppositious admiral. ‘The spirit of Louis 
Napoleon answered us promptly in the negative, 
until we came to the final name in our enumeration, 
which can be found, we believe, in the preface to 
Martin Chuzzlewit, and then it rapped with an 
energy most emphatic. The literary world is 
hereby apprised, from his own lips, that the ‘ Lord 
No Zhoo is Louis Napoleon’s father.’ Perfectly 
convinced in our own minds of the pre- 
science of the spirit, we now abdicated the 
pencil in favour of one of our friends, and the 
spirit of Absalom responded promptly to his behest. 
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We ascertained that Biblical information is singu- 
lurly defective with regard to Absalom’s career, 
He told us that he fought under Lawrence, on the 
Chesapeake, and died of delirium tremens, at the 
Sing Sing Hospital, in the city of Manchester, 
England. Another enzivus inquircr was told that 
his mother (alive and well) died of dropsy at the 
bottom of Leke Erie, and that his brother was 
Lord Chancellor of Botany Bay, in the island of 
Jamaica, The medium and her Israelitish gentle- 
man attendant were much pleased at our ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the responses we 
received, and at their solicitations we again re- 
sumed the pencil. We first wrote down the names 
of deceased friends. Here’s the list :—Seneca, 
Ben Johnson, Gibbs, the pirate, Julius Cwsar, 
and Queen Antoinette. Seneca and Ben Jobhn- 
son were discreetly silent, but Gibbs, the pirate, 
signified his presence by three raps, and his willing- 
ness to answer any questions propounded by three 
more. We take our querics and the answers 
rerbatim et literatim from our notes. Were you 
convicted of bigamy, and beheaded by Charles I. ? 
—Yes! Did you ever fight a duel with Napoleon 
Bonaparte ?—Yes. Was Queen Cleopatra your 
cousin?—Yes! Did you ever play whist with 
Oliver Cromwell ?—Yes! Did you ever set the 
North River on fire?—Doubtful, there being two 
raps to this question, which is supposed to imply 
uncertainty. Is Dr. Ingrahan a humbug ?—Yes. 
The response to this question was one of the most 
emphatic during the evening. Was thie celebrated 
Dr. Lang a Frenchman ?—No! Is your questioner 
the husband of Rhoda Wakeman ?—Yes! We 
dropped the pencil, and confessed our disinclination 
to put any more questions. This closed the inter- 
view. A more unmitigated humbug we never 
participated in.” 

My spirit-rapping experiences, as the reader may 
well conclude, have not had a tendency to make 
me credulous in such matters. Nevertheless, I 
must maintain that 1 am a dispassionate inquirer 
after facts, and desire no more edifying incident 
upon a “ midnight dreary’’ than that— 


While I’m nodding, nearly napping, 

Suddenly there come a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door. 








THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL, AND PEERS FOR LIFE. 


Tue House of Commons having in the last ses- 
sion of Parliament rejected the Appellate Juris- 
diction Bill, the attention of the Government will, 
no doubt, be directed during the recess to some 
other measure for improving the court of final 
appeal. It may, however, be worthy of conside- 





ration whether the plan originally proposed, of 

creating life peers, might not be the most satisfac- 

tory mode of dealing with the difficulty, if the 

House of Lords could yet be prevailed upon to 
give up their objections to such creations. 

With the view, therefore, of directing the at- 
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tention of our readers to this subject, we propose 
to offer a few remarks on the important constitu- 
tional question which was raised on the creation of 
Baron Parke (now Lord Wensleydale) a peer for 
life. 

And first, as regards the loyal or constitutional 
right of prerogative claimed by the Crown; for 
most men will readily admit, that if the asserted 
exercise of the right of the Crown to create peers 
for life be not legal or constitutional, no motives 
of expediency ought to be allowed to have any 
weight. It seems admitted on both sides that no 
creation of a peer for life, with a right to sit in the 
House of Lords, has occurred within the last three 
or four hundred years. It is agreed, however, that 
prior to this period, the Crown occasionally created 
peers for life, and that such right was never then 
called in question. In answer to this, it is contended 
that the time when these peerages were created 
were periods of riot and tumult, and that no pre- 
cedent drawn from such times should be considered 
of any importance. To this it may be replied, that 
some of our greatest constitutional rights were 
acquired in unsettled times; and yet no objection 
has been taken to them on that account. 

The principal objection, however, urged against 
the present exercise of the prerogative is that of 
disuctude, It is said that if three hundred years 
are not sufficient to settle the form of the constitu- 
tion, no time ean suffice. It is also contended 
that no precedents are of any value which have 
not occurred since the revolution of 1688, when 
the constitution, to use the common phrase, as- 
sumed its present settled form, and became estab- 
lished on a new basis, the Crown no longer being 
possessed of hereditary prerogative, but deriving 
thenceforth its powers and its privileges from the 
people. 

Now, with reference to the argument of dis 
uetude, it may be observed, that there is a great 
difference between the exercise of rights, which 
have Jain dormant for a long time, which do 
not obstruct or affect the rights or privileges of 
others, and those where the assertion of the al- 
Jeged rights is opposed to rights already existing. 
In the present case, it would be difficult to slow 
any right or privilege upon which the exercise of 
the present right of prerogative infringes. 

With regard to the Revolution of 1688 being 
considered as the limit for precedents on the present 
question, those who urge this argument entirely 
overlook the history and nature of our constitution, 
It is the constant practice of all writers on our 
history and constitution to refer with satisfaction 
to Magna Charta as the foundation of our rights 
and liberties, and to deduce from thence, during 
the succeeding ages, a regular form of government, 
in which the rights of the people gradually arose, 
and our constitution became framed. During all 


this period, we are frequently informed, that rights 
conferred by Magna Charta became, indeed, occa- 
sionally dim and obseure, the tyranny of the Crown 
was frequently uppermost, and effectual checks 








were wanting to restrain oppression. The rights, 
however, remained, though no remedies existed for 
enforcing them with effect. 

Then came the Revolution of 1688. The pe 
ple saw that the mere right to liberty, withoul o an 
effectual remedy against its infringemeut, was a 
shadow, indeed. The great end and object, there. 
fore, of the settlement, as it is called, at the Re. 
volution, was not to frame an entirely new consti. 
tution, but clearly to ascertain its boundaries, to 
define its limits, and to provide effectual remedies 
against the infringement of known and undoubted 
rights. That this is apparent, is clear from the 
fact, that neither the declaration of rights, nor the 
bill of rights founded upon it, contains even an 
allusion to many of the undeniable rights of the 
King, Lords, and Commons. The right of the 
Crown to make war and peace, to create peers, to 
confer honours, are not even mentioned. The pri- 
vileges of the Houses of Parliament are not claimed 
or asserted. Now it is perfectly obvious that had 
the intention been to create an entirely new form 
of government, without reference to that which 
had preceded the Revolution, a very different course 
would have been adopted. ‘The effect of admit- 
ting the argument, that no precedents are available 
except those which have taken place since the 
Revolution, would go a great way towards des- 
troying those impressions of our constitution which 
all constitutional writers are so careful to inculcate. 
The argument proves too much. Again, mo one 
would contend, that at the Revolution every con- 
stitutional question was so far set at rest. Several 
great and important questions have been since 
decided. May not such questions still arise, even 
in our own day? In such a case, the matter must 
he decided—not, indeed, arbitrarily and at random, 
or from motives of expediency, but according to 
the established rules and maxims of the constitu- 
tion. 

Still, another argument advanced is, that the 
creation of peerages for life would destroy the 
hereditary character of the House of Lords, which, 
it is strongly urged, is necessarily inherent in the 
constitution of that body. Now, this reasoning 
would be all powerful, if the intention were to 
supersede entirely the existing mode of creating 
peers, and of establishing an altogether new prac: 
tice—which is not the case. Itis not proposed to 
alter or affect, in any material degree, the hereditary 
character of the House of Lords. ‘There is a 
homely English proverb which says, one swallow 
does not make a summer. ‘The occasional creation 
of a few life peers would not destroy, or, in any 
perceptible manner, diminish or obscure the 
hereditary equality of the upper House, no more 
than the admission into the lower House of a few 
Jews would destroy the Christian character of that 
assembly. We have not thought it necessary to 
trouble our readers with any abstruse learning on 
the present question, with reference to the ancient 
mode of creating peers, and the particulars of the 
early creations of life peers. It appears, that peers 











were anciently summoned by writ simply, and 
sometimes to one Parliament and not again ; some- 
times an intervening Parliament was omitted, and 
the peer called to a subsequent Parliament. Again, 
a peer was frequently summoned during his life, 
and his heir was not ; and again, the ancestor was 
sometimes passed over, and the heir summoned. 
So that no regular course seems originally to have 
been adopted. Peerages, also, were originally 
alienable with the baronies to which they were at- 
tached. In fact, a peerage always pre-supposed a 
harony, and this is the reason why, at the present 
day, peers are always created as barons of such a 
place. In truth, the old opinion was, that the 
bishops only sat in the House of Lords on the 
legal fiction of a barony being attached to their 
revenue, in right of which the owners formerly sat 
inthe House of Peers. The writ of summons 
merely did not confer on the person who was sum- 
moned the rights of a peer, but on his taking his 
seat in the House of Lords himself, and his general 
heirs became ennobled. The old mode of creating 
peers by writ became superseded by the modern 
practice of letters patent, in which the heirs who 
are to take are always named. 

The views entertained on this subject by the 
legal and constitutional writers vary a good deal ; 
but, so far as we have been able to ascertain the 
matter, the preponderance of authority is in favour 
of the right of the Crown being, in strictness, both 
legal and constitutional. 

We shall now say a few words with reference to 
the expediency of a creation of peers for life, which 
is, in truth, the branch of the question which is 
chiefly impugned. The immediate cause of the 
elevation of Sir James Parke to the peerage was 
to strengthen the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords. It seems generally admitted— 
admitted, too, by the Lords themselves, who till 
lately strenuously defended their appellate court 
—that the highest court of appeal in the realm is 
in a position disgraceful to the country generally, 
and oppressive to the suitors who are obliged to 
resort to it as a court of final appeal from real or 
supposed error of Jaw in the court below. The 
easiest and most obvious mode of removing this 
inconvenience and injustice was to create, from 
time to time, some of our principal lawyers, 
Whether judges or retired barristers, life peers. 
The fortunes of most of these learned persons 
would not admit of their accepting hereditary 
peerages; and this was the only practicable mode 
of obtaining their services in the House of Lords. 
Besides, this right of the prerogative might, with 
great advantage, be occasionally exercised in other 
cases. It has frequently been nade the subject of 
remark, that distinguished generals and admirals, 
and men eminent in the medical profession, or dis- 
tinguished in science and literature, or the fine 
arts, cannot be promoted to the House of Lords, 
because their private income would not admit of 
their accepting the honour. It can scarcely be 
denied that such men as these would add lustre 
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and dignity to the House of Peers, while such an 
occasional elevation to the peerage would be a 
graceful and well-merited compliment to the pro- 
fessions of those who were fortunate enough to 
obtain the honour. A man eminent in science, 
literature, and the fine arts, may, by the prestige of 
his name, support the dignity of a peer; while, if 
it were allowed to descend to his heirs, the honour 
would be a mere incumbrance to them. But then, 
it is said, that if the right to create such peerages 
were conceded, the Ministers for the time being 
would have it in their power to swamp the House 
of Lords on the occasion of their refusing to pass 
any measure which the Ministry of the day wished 
fo carry. In support of this view two memorable 
instances in our annals are brought forward. But 
the exceptions prove the rule, as the lawyers say. 
The fact, that since the Revolution only two 
instances occur, and in only one of which the 
creations were actually carried into effect, seems to 
show exclusively that, in the opinion of our rulers, 
such an exercise of the right of the prerogative 
could not, in a constitution like our own, be 
safely resorted to. In the reign, too, of Queen Anne, 
the people had not the same power, as in our own 
time, of expressing their opinions, or, at least, the 
same opportunities ; and yet, the murmurs of the 
Peers themselves on receiving the new members, 
and the discontent of the country, were such as 
effectually to prevent the recurrence of any 
similar attempt. 

At the time of the Reform Bill, a great crisis 
was impending. If the much-loved bill was 
thrown out in the House of Lords, a revolution 
would probably have been the result, or, at least, 
the country generally was in such a fever of ex- 
citement that any measure, however extreme, 
seemed justifiable by the Ministry of that period. 
There also is good ground for contending that the 
threatened accession of peers was never really 
intended to be carried into effect; but it was held 
as a sword over the Upper House, and the threat 
had the desired effect. Without doubt such a pro- 
ceeding, without going beyond a threat, was a 
flagrant violation of the principles of the con- 
stitution; but the time when this occurrence took 
place stands alone, and unprecedented, and it is 
scarcely within the bounds of possibility that any 
such necessity should again arise. If it does, 
however, whether peerages be solely hereditary, or 
partly hereditary and partly held merely for life, 
the same desperate remedy would in all probability 
be applied by the Government of the day. But, 
as the Marquis of Lansdowne remarked in one of 
the recent debates on this subject, there is a pre- 
rogative of public opinion which is daily gaining 
ground, and which would be amply sufficient to 
check and counteract any undue exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown to create life peers by 
the Ministers of the day. No Ministry would, in 


these days, when public opinion may be so strongly 
and speedily signified by means of the press and 


public meetings, dare to use this right of the pre- 
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rogative for the purpose of swamping the House 
of Peers, and obtaining a majority there. 


greater than they now possess, when placed in 
comparison with our many wealthy commoners, 


It is, moreover, asserted that such a right of | Far be it from us to deny that the Upper House 


prerogative as that now contended for, would, in 
fact, tend, by degrees, to convert the Upper House 
into a body of elective peers, nominated by the 
Ministry for the time being. This appears to us to 
be somewhat a chimerical supposition. It will be 
always the interest of the Crown to support an 
hereditary nobility. They form, as has been said, 
the natural barrier ‘between the Crown and the 
people, and being irremoveable, they are not so 
likely to be swayed by popular opinions, or pre- 
vailing prejudices. It would be unwise and most 
injudicious, on the part of the Crown, to trust 
entirely to an elective body of peers for life. A 
time might come when there would be no resource, 
in order to recruit the peerage, but to resort to 
those who were opposed to the Crown, and were in 
favour of republican institutions. In time of calm, 
in periods of quiet, the Crown would find it ad- 
vantageous, as at present, from time to time to add 
hereditary peers to the Upper House, whose de- 
scendants might in stormy days do good service to 
the Crown, by staying the torrent of the popular 
opinions of the days. ‘This is necessarily the view 
that the Crown and its advisers would take of the 
matter. 


It is of, extreme consequence that the House of | 


Lords should continue to maintain a high position 
in the estimation of the great body of the people. 
Formerly, the territorial possessions of the nobility 
were suflicient to bestow upon them an influence 
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does comprise ‘many men of eminent abilities 
and distinguished learning ; but, as a body, they ean 
scarcely be said to enjoy the confidence of the 
country. One or two measures, indeed, they have 
in recent years refused to pass, though sent up from 
the House of Commons; but they have been 
measures in which they have had the concurrence 
of the people, or which the people have not taken 
up strongly. All great measures they feel com- 
pelled to pass, and after a popular bill has gone 
through the Lower House, scarcely any person 
thinks of the House of Peers. If, however, it 
were generally known that men of the first ability 
and talent in the country were members of the 
Upper House, as peers for life, together with the 
hereditary peers, the House of Lords would rise in 
the estimation of the people. It would be even 
able to throw out a popular measure; and its de- 
cision would be received with respect. 

The Lords have, in the recent case, indeed, 
gained the victory; but it is a victory barren of 
any practical result, and somewhat suicidal in its 
character. We admire their courage, though we 
could have wished that it had been exemplified in 
a better cause. The House of Lords is an estate 
of the realm, an institution of the country, and no 


_ good citizen would wish to see its dignity impaired, 


} 


or its glory diminished, by any indirect measure ; 
but life peerages would certainly improve its 
character, and enlarge its usefulness, 





I SAW 


A CHILD. 


Br L. M. Tuornton, 


I saw a child with summer roses playing, 

I mark’d her beautiful and clear blue eye, 

No thought of care, no sign of grief betraying; 
Alas! and wherefore did I heave a sigh ? 

I felt how soon our days of pleasure leave us, 
How soon the wrinkle mars the fairest brow— 
That rosy cheeks but bitterly deceive us— 

And the fell tyrant layeth all things low. 


Sut ch! I thought again,—If but relying 

On that sweet promise of an after rest ; 

We need not shrink at the idea of dying, 

Since Christ lives,* so must we, for ever blest. 
Hence, let the young in early days receive Him,t 
Commit their spirits to His righteous care ; 

Follow His footsteps, love Him, and believe Him— 
And glory everlasting they shall share. 





* Joun xiv.—19, 


~ Heprews xi.—6 

















DRED: 


A TALE BY THE AUTIIOR OF “‘ UNCLE Tom’s CaBLUN.” ® 


The bare statistics of slavery never caused so 
deep an impression on the world as Mrs. Stowe’s 
first narrative—for we can scarcely call that a novel; 
which was supported by documents ia its most 
thrilling statements. The cabin appears, however, 
to have been constructed ia vain, so far as the po- 
pulation of the United States are concerned. It 
has made few converts, if any, from the neutral 
party in the republic. ‘Lhe ecclesiastical bodies 
are still as busy as before with matters of minor 
importance, with missions to the heathen, and 
with dancing, and other symptoms of worldly- 
mindedness, at home; while they bear no testimony 
of any value against their crime of crimes. « 

A number of writers in this country have en- 
dorsed the stupid assertion of the friends of 
slavery in the States—that Britain is responsible 
for its excessive guilt, since our ancestors or our 
Government allowed slavery to descend as an in- 
heritance of woe to the republic. The argument 
is extremely impudent; and we say so in no angry 
spirit, for we consider it altogether as a curiosity 
in efrontery. The people of this country, or their 
Government, at no period forced slavery upon the 
colonists of America. ‘The Government permitted 
individuals to be drawn into this crime by their 
own greed or indolence; but they no more com- 
pelied the colonists to buy slaves than they obliged 
them to rear bullocks or horses, asses or oxen. 

Even if the British Government had any share 
in the establishment of slavery in the United 
States, the Government of the republic should 
have imitated the example supplied to them, by 
liberating the slaves. They could afford this out- 
lay better than a nation hampered by a debt un- 
equalled now, or ever, in the world; and with the 
defence of constitutional principles in the face of 
the despotism of Europe. 

The apologists here for abuses in the States, and 
the perpetrators of them there, have a consummate 
knack of shuffling their ancestry as they please. 
When anything good is to be drawn from ancient 
British history, they appropriate it as the work of 
their aucestors ; and when anything objectionable 
appears, it belongs to us Britishers of the present 
hour and year. Even if the British Government 
of acentury since had forced slavery upon the 
American colonies, the citizens of Britain are not 
more responsible thereupon than the citizens of 
the States; but, as the two streams have diverged, 
the elder branch have repented of and turned from, 
while the junior branch have clung to and magni- 
fied, the sin of their common ancestry, Jefferson 
attempted to cast the opprobium of slavery upon 
the king of England; but George ILI. never com- 





pelled any planter to buy aad work negroes. Tue 
charge was absolutely false. 

Slavery in our colonies was even a different sin 
from slavery as it exists now in the States. The 
negroes of the West India islands had their own 
churches and schools. A certain portion of their 
time was secured to them. At least the Sabbath 
was, in every place, their own. They could and 
did possess property, and. in their circumstances 
the distant separation of families was impractica- 
ble. Even during the existence of slavery the nee 
groes always could reckon-upou the support and 
sympathy of the missionaries sent to them, and in 
extreme cases the latter kept their ground through 
their connexion with the mother country. The 
States have altered many features of slavery to thé 
worse. They have left the negro nothing. They 
have made him nothing. Their internal slave 
trade has increased the evils of the system. The 
breeding of slaves has become a business. Indul- 
gence in brutal vice is absolutely industry. Slaves, 
especially female slaves, bring prices in proportion 
to their shading. The fairest are the most valued, 
and the reason will be intelligible without any rent 
in the veil that does not conceal but covers filthy 
details. This internal traffic is not a craft of small 
bulk. One State alone bred and exported forty 
thousand slaves ina single year. The importations 
of three or four southern states amounted to two 
hundred and fifty thousand human chattels in one 
year. They all came from the northern states in 
the southern section of the confederacy, which are 
distinguished for the health, strength, skill, and 
symmetry of their negro productions. A very in- 
different article is worth five hundred dollars. The 
average price must be considerably above that sum ; 
but even at this low charge, the value of the annual 
importations from the north to the south must be 
twenty-five millions sterling, per aunum. We are 
told that the number of slave-holders in the union 
is three hundred thousand. The breeding trade of 
the north is confined probably to one-third of the 
number, and its average value to each of them, 
therefore, is £250 annually—not a larve trade, but 
a great help to a small business; and one that 
makes money circulate in a poor country. 

Although the number of absolute slave-holders 
is comparatively small, yet the institution has 
extensive ramifications. ‘The families of the slave- 
holders, added to their own number, embrace 
probably one anda half millions of persons. Their 
friends or relatives have an indirect, or perhaps a 
prospective interest, exactly as in this country 
many persons are concerned in the value of land 
who are not yet landholders. The southern states 
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also contain a numerous white population misera 
plebs, so low, so poor, so wretched, that they find 
comfort in seeing beneath them a lower, although 
it should be a fatter, stratum of humanity. ‘The 
reason is obvious. The poor pale face of Carolina, 
like the poor Magyar of Hungary, is a noble, for 
he is a privileged person, who can strike his neigh- 
bour’s black in the company of a dozen of niggers, 
without any dread of punishment, because no wit- 
ness is there against him. He may even seize his 
black neighbour’s poultry, before his eyes, without 
incurring punishment for theft, because the evidence 
of an honest and industrious negro is unavailable 
against an idle and worthless white skin. 

The feeling of superiority imparted to vulgar 
minds by these distinctions, has more influence 


ie ° ‘ 

: than we can comprehend in this country, where 
h the practice does not exist ; and therefore nearly 
u all the white population of the slave states, those 
s of them who have, and those of them who have 
] not, living property, are alike opposed to the eman- 
is cipation of the negroes: while we should destroy 
hy the strongest argument against slavery by saying 

- 


or supposing that it can exist without deteriorating 
the character of its victims. 

The story of “ Dred’’ consists of many plots, and 
several heroes and heroines. It is very difficult to 
name the leading character. Nina is a heroine, 
and probably as she begins the volume, and occu- 
pies the larger share in the work, may claim pre- 
cedence. Mr. Clayton is the most patriotic and 
practical white man of the corps, and as Nina’s 
lover, should be considered the hero, especially as 
he is an unexceptionable person. Two leading 
negroes appear in the book. 
enthusiastic, gloomy, plotter, and prophet of des- 
; truction on the enemy--deeming himself sct | 
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Heaven in the dismal swamp to call down evil 
| upon a sinful people. ‘Tiff is the other—loving, 

patient, and toiling—the man of all, both men aud 
: women-work—the faithful guardian of his master’s 


it beggared grandchildren, who struggles by day and 


night for their upbringing ; and over all things 
desires that an entrance may be ministered to them 
into the kingdom of heaven, although he cannot 
make out the way. Dred and Tiff are both types 
of their race—representative men of extreme sec- 
tions. The Tiffs are rare among the negroes—-the 
Dreds are rarer. If the Dreds were much more 
numerous than they have been hitherto, the slave 
system would be ended. Dred resembles an old 
“confessor” in the days of persecution. He quotes 
from the prophets denunciations against oppres. 


Peres 


sion and the oppressors ; applying them of course to | 


slave owners. He lives upon the prospect of 
coming woes, carrying his bible in one hand, and 


: his rifle in the other—reading and shooting, as 
5 either duty becomes necessary. 
: 


The narrative in the volume is only a scaffolding 
: for the politics of the author. “The work, like its 

elder brother, is a plea for the abolition of slavery. 
It brings out, more clearly than any previous yo- 
lume of this character, an evil in slavery that has 
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Dred is one; dark, | 
tain abundance of unimproved land; but the whites 








THE WHITE POPULATION OF SLAVEDOM. 


been much overlooked. The sufferings of the poor 
population with white skins in consequence of 
slavery have not hitherto been quoted in argument 
against the system. Necessarily white labourers 
are unable to obtain employment in a slave state, 
They are brought not only into competition with 
slaves, but slaves do not work well with them; 
and as the servile interest is stronger than that of 
“the white trash,” the poverty of the latter in. 
creases with the lapse of time. The ignorance and 
misery of this white population are deplorable, yet 
they cling to slavery. ‘They cannot read, yet_they 
are privileged persons. They cannot educate their 
children, yet they belong to the governing race, 
They are often obliged to eat the crumbs from the 
slaves’ table, yet they can knock down a slave, or 
even kill him, in the presence of any number of 
negroes, without the dread of penal consequences 
—for black evidence against white crimes is mil. ~ 

The moral evils of slavery are more coarsely 
displayed among the sinking class than even 
among the negroes ou comfortable plantations’ 
The latter are often carefully fed and tended. 
They have medicines and physicians in sick- 
ness. “They have a home at all seasons. They 
have no care respecting what they shall eat or 
drink, or wherewithal they shall be clothed. All 
these things are provided for them upon the prin- 
ciple that leads a prudent man to care for his 
horse. But for white trash no planter cares. * They 
skulk in swamps. They are too proud to dig, but 
they are not ashamed to beg. They buy and sell, 
for the craft of the pedlar is not a menial employ- 
ment; but their traffic is not always or often 
remunerative. The southern states must still con- 
who cannot keep blacks to work for them do not 
work well for themselves. They might establish 
small cotton and sugar plantations, but especially 
those of cotton ; yet they prefer to be loafers and 
squatters, doing odd jobs which are not exactly 
within the pale of field labour. The upper classes 
of the south, according to Dred, think that the 
bondage of these brethren might be merciful to 
them; but they see no means of accomplishing 
even that piece of benevolence. We can almost 
understand how respectable men among the slave- 
holders encourage Cuban raids and_filibustering 
schemes, not only to increase the slave lands and 
the relative value of slave property, but also to 
relieve their neighbourhood from the unprofitable 
presence of the wild fellows who support the do- 
mestic institution without deriving any profit from 
its possessions. In this way the Kansas war 
becomes more intelligible than it appears to be 
when considered solely as a political conflict. A 
new slave state in the west would increase the 
influence of the slave-holding territories in the 
union, while it would add afew more dollars to 
the value of every gentleman’s human animals; 
but it would also give the poor white friends of 
slavery a new field whereon to seck fortune ; be- 
cause, although the present slave states include 











tracts of waste land, yet they are probably 
unproductive under the present system, since only 
very fine soil can support slave tillage. 

The free-soil, or northern labourers and specula- 
tors, know that if Kansas be inhabited by slaves 
the land is lost to them. The slave-holding 

ulation view the matter in precisely the same 
light. Thus the existing conflict, which has become 
serious, is not a war between two races, but be- 
tween two political parties, not for political su- 
premacy, but the exclusion of their opponents 
from a large region, out of which, in the interest 
of either, it is necessary that the other be excluded. 
The United States have arrived at that crisis in 
their history, when one half of their citizens 
cannot live on the same land with their fellow 
citizens. The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans. How then can the Jews and the 
Samaritans be longer united in one republic ? 

Nina Gordon was the daughter of a planter in 
North Carolina who was descended from the Scotch 
Gordons—indeed, we know not whether there be 
any other Gordons. Her father was an autocrat, 
much as all the old planters were. He had a 
legititimate son and daughter, and however many 
more of illegitimate children he may have owned, 
we hear of two, also a son and daughter. The 
legitimates were, like all Scotch, either very good 
or very bad—for we ever run into extremes, a 
quality that may be assigned to that perfervidum 
ingeniu whereby we are distinguished among the 
nations. The son was a perfect scapegrace. The 
daughter was a wild young thing. The son’s 
inheritance was disentangled from that of the 
daughter, who possessed the paternal estate and all 
its living properties; placed by her father under 
the management of a clever quadroon, a slave, his 
eldest son, Nina’s brother— although she knew not, 
and never knew, the relationship. This slave son 
and slave brother was known as Harry. 

The book opeus with Nina’s return from New 
York. She had learned life in one of those 
fashionable boarding schools where young ladies 
acquire much knowledge which they go into the 
world to forget. She relates to Harry, who was 
a married slave—the most unfortunate position in 
the world for an educated man—the character of 
her lovers, and the nature of all her purchases, 
Of the former it was evident, from the usual 
symptoms, that Miss Nina preferred a Mr. Clayton, 
son of Judge Clayton,’a young lawyer, moreover a 
young planter, and notwithstanding both obstacles, 
an honest man. The opening chapter is a pretty 
specimen of a difficult style. It details Nina’s 
confessions to her elder brother, whom she only 
recognises as an attached and faithful guardian 
and slave. She thus describes her third and most 


dangerous wooer :— 


“ And the third ?” said Harry. 


“ Well, you see, I don’t like him a bit. I’m sure I don’t. 


He’s a hateful creature ; he isn’t handsome; he’s proud as 
Lucifer; and I’m sure I don’t know how he got me to be 


engaged. 


It was a kind of an accident, He’s real good, 
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though—too good for me; that’s a fact. But then, I'm 


afraid of him a little.” 


“ And his name ?” 
“Well, his name is Clayton—Mr. Edward Clayton, at 


your service. He’s one of your high and mighty people, 
with such deep set eyes !—eyes, that look as if they were in 
a cave,—and such black hair! and his eyes have a desperate 
sort of sad look, sometimes quite Byronic.” 


We cannot quote the young lady’s description 
of her lover at full length, for the details are inter- 


esting only to young ladies; but this is the way in 
which she got into the mesh :— 


“ Well, you see, I wouldn’t court him, and I plagued him, 
and laughed at him, and spited him, and got him gloriously 
wroth; and he said some spiteful things about me, and then 
I said some more about him, and we had a real up and down 
quarrel ; and then I took a penitent turn, you know, and 
just went gracefully down into the valley of humiliation—as 
we witches can; and it took wonderfully—brought my lord 
to his knees before he knew what he was doing. Well, 
really I don’t know what was the matter just then, bat he 
spoke so earnest and strong that actually he got me to crying 
—hateful creature !—and I promised all sorts of things, you 
know—said altogether more than will bear thinking of.” 


Mr. Clayton had a sister, Anne, who did not ap- 
prove clearly of Miss Nina’s character, thinking 
her a flirt without aheart ; and, although a very 
wise female, arrived at years of discretion, yet she 
was mistaken as to the heart. Miss Nina, on her 
side, had no person of this description to act as 
adviser and confidante. Her aunt resided on the 


estate, but— 


Mrs. Nesbit, however, was simply oue of those well-bred, 
well-dressed lay figures, whose only office in life seems to be 
to occupy a certain room in a house, to sit in certain chairs 
at proper hours, to make certain remarks at suitable intervals 


of conversation. 


Mrs. Nesbit had, when young, been somewhat 
vain of her personalities, and had run the ordinary 
and usual round pursued by gay young ladies, 
making a short circle to an early marriage, and, 
having lost all her children and her husband, had 
gradually mellowed into a conventional religion, 
current in the world, but not sterling. 

Miss Nina attempted to exhibit all her finery to 
this old lady, with the following result :— 


The bed, arranged with extremest precision however, was 
covered with a melange of French finery, flounces, laces, 
among which Nina kept up a continual agitation, like that 
produced by a breeze in a flower-bed, as she unfolded, turned, 
and flattened them before the eyes of her relative. 

“T have been through all this, Nina,” said the latter, with 
a melancholy shake of the head, “ and I know the vanity of 
it.” 

“Well, aunty, 1 Aavn’t been through it; so I don’t know.” 

“Yes, my dear, when I was of your age I used to go to 
balls and parties, and could think of nothing but of dress and 
admiration. I have been through it all, and seen the vanity 
of it.” 

“ Well, aunt, I want to go through it, aud see the vanity 
of it too. That's just what I’m after. I’m on the way to 
be as sombre and solemn as you are; but I’m bound to have 
a good time first. Now, look at this pink brocade.” 

Had the brocade been a pall, it could scarcely have becn 
regarded with a more lugubrious aspect. 

“ Ah, child! sucha dying world as this, to spend co much 
time and thought on dress !” 
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“Why, Aunt Nesbit, yesterday you spent just two whole 
hours in thinking whether you should tarn the breadths of 
your black silk dress upside down or dowaside up ; and this 
was a dying world all the time.” 


Aunt Nesbit was no match for this mocking 
bird, who reasoned in the most accurate, amusing, 
and lively manner, upon the virtue of artificial 
flowers, which her female relative regarded with 
horror, exclaiming, “Turn off my eyes from be- 
holding vanity.” 

Artificial flowers, she thought, were a sinful 
waste of time and money. So think numbers of 
old ladies with silver plate, gold rings, and silk 


with their Brussels or Kidderminster carpets, their 
rosewood furniture, and a great many other things, 
belonging, for this matter, to the genus of artificial 
flowers. But Nina puts the business in a simple 
way, and one more satisfactory to the artificial 
flower makers. 

“ Well, aant, then why did the Lord make sweet peas, and 
roses, and orange blossoms for? I’m sure it’s only doing as 


Ue does, to make flowers. Tle don’t make everything grey 
or stone colour.” 


This is a reverent or an irreverent mode of 
stating the question, depending as it does upon 
the spirit of the pleader, and a short answer to the 
Aunt Nesbit class of cavillers. 

The comparison instituted between “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and “ Dred” only demonstrates both 
to be of one family. Tomtit is certainly a male 
counterpart of the girl. 

Dred and Tiff are both required to make Uncle 
Tom, and together they make more than that 
respectable personage. Legree has a follower in 
Tom Gordon ; but then Legree was an economical 
scoundrel, and Tom Gordon is an extravagant 
spendthrift, Harry has an almost literal prede- 
cessor in the cabin, although the class appears to 
have degencrated, and he wants the resolution of 
his type. Nina’s sister is quite apparent all through 
“Uncle Tom ;” and as the authoress brought Eva 
to an carly death, even thus has she dealt with poor 
Nina. ° 

The negro Tiff was a slave of the Peytons— 


THE PEYTONS’ AND THE CRIPPS’. 


and weaker. Mr. Cripps returned from one of 
his journies in time to eat the greater part of Tiff’s 
chicken, and Mrs. Cripps divided the wing, saved 
by the slave, between her two elder children, be. 
cause she said it did her good to see tliem eat, 
Mr. Cripps then made his tumbler of whiskey 
toddy, and invited his boy Teddy to partake of the 
saccharine aud spirituous deposit at the bottom, 
But the boy caught the slave’s glance and declined, 


while his mother begged permission for him to 


remain ignorant of the delusion, and for her 
children some means of learning a little; but the 


SuuK | latter favour Cripps considered altogether unneces- 
apparel—all coming under the same condemnation, 





an old family, one of whose daughters married a | 


poor white and was never forgiven ; but this negro 
absconded with his mistress, when she eloped with 


her future husband, and was probably deemed an — 


adequate dowery. John Cripps, the husband, 
squatted on or near Nina’s plantation, and began 
to barter goods like a Yankee, often losing by the 
exchanges. ‘Tiff supported the family of three 
children, and was nurse to his sick mistress. 
occupied a hovel within a pine forest ; and Cripps 
was absent often upon those commercial journies, 
which produced little or nothing better than inter- 
changes of old lumber. On one of these nights, 
although her young daughter travelled through the 
pine forest for medicine, and Tiff kept the baby, 
and made tea for the mother, and killed one of 
his best chickens for supper, the heiress of the 
Peytons became very like a dying person, weak 


sary; and if there be any foundation for Mrs, 
Stowe’s novel in this particular—and she promises 
to support all her statements by facts—the southern 
whites of the poorer class live in a condition of 
most deplorable ignorance. 

Mr. Cripps went to sleep, and Mrs. Cripps to 
die. The night wore on, and the slave Tiff watched 
by the bed of the dying wife and the sleeping hus- 
band. The former felt that her time was coming 
quick. Her eldest child was the last to leave. 


The mother held on to her long, and looked at her wist- 
fully; and when she had turned to go, she drew her back, 
and kissed her again, and said, “Good night, dear child, 
good night.” , 


Tiff was her only visible comforter. 


“Why preaching,” he said, “you know is ’mazin’ un- 
sartain round here; but I'll keep on de look out, and do de 
best I can. Why, Lord, Miss Sue, I’s bound for the land of 
Canaan myself, the best way I can: and I’m sartain I sh’ant 
go without taking the chil’en along with me.” 

“ Tiff,” said the young woman, her large blue eyes looking 
at him, “I have heard of the Bible—have you ever seen 
one, Tiff ?” 

“O, yes, honey, dar was a big Bible that your ma’ brought 
in the family when she married ; but dat ar’ was tore up to 
make wadding for de guns, one thing or another, and dey 
never got no more.” 


This conversation conveys the probable condition 
of many southern families. The Bible being a 
banished book, or being torn up for wadding to 
the guns, we have no cause for astonishment with 
the existence of slavery—the natural consequence 
of infidelity practical or theoretical. The power 
of the world to come is necessary to keep this 
world fresh, and is true because it is necessary —for 
all things essential to life here exist, and that being 
esscutial exists also. The authoress describes five 
more death-bed scenes in this tale—a rather dan- 
gerous experiment, after that of Eva, in “ Uncle 


Tom's Cabin’’—but she has been successful in all. 


Thes | 


The style is consistent with her peculiar genius, 
and her special training in the families of Evange- 
lical and strict Presbyterians. She represents the 
liberal Presbyterians of the United States, who 
hold Evangelical principles, in contrast with the 
disciples of the late Dr. Channing and his friends 
of Boston ; and therefore perhaps in this novel, as 
in former productions, she condemns more pointedly 
and severely the balancing dealings of her own 


communion towards the slaves and the slave mas- 


' 


ters than that of any other section of the church 








yniversal ; and she is right. The Episcopalians 
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aud the Methodists, or any other body, cannot | 


complain of the censures administered to them 


body in which her husband and her father are office- | 


hearers, and men of great influence. 


We are. 


astonished that this body and other communions | 


have been afraid to render slavery a matter of 
discipline. The time however is coming—or it 
has come—now that the quarrel between free and 
bond has been, as it were, consecrated, and if not 
consecrated, at least conserved in blood—when the 
churches of the north must separate from those of 


the south. 

But Mrs. Stowe belongs to the rational class of 
Evangelical Presbyterians—and no class in our 
opinion can be “ Evangelical” without also being 
“rational ;” for we use the latter phrase in its 
correct meaning, which is entirely opposed to its 
common perversion; and to this portion of that 
and of every other body who prefer truth to cant, 
we look for the triumph and _ vindication of 
Christianity. The first of her death scenes. in 
“Dred,” is described eloquently, and opens out a 
broad scheme of salvation ; yet it is Scriptural, for 
it is dificult to suppose that the crucified thief 
knew more of the Saviour than the dying Mrs. 
Cripps in the pine forest, and we hear of faith, 
like a grain of mustard seed, removing mountains ; 
and such scenes afford an explanation of the 
mountains and the mustard seed, while almost 
necessarily they may not occur where the opportu- 
nities have been larger than in the absolute occur- 
rence in Palestine, or the imaginary scene in the 
States. 


“Now, Tiff, can you say anything 
large troubled eyes on him. 

© Well, honey, dere’s one thing the man said at de last 
camp meeting. He preached *bout it, and I couldn’t make 
out a word he said, cause J an’t smart about preaching like 
I be about most things; but he said dis yer so often that I 
couldn’t help ’member it. Says he, it was dish yer way, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, aud 
I will give you rest.’ ” 

* Rest, rest, rest!’ said the woman, thoughtfully, and 
drawing a long sigh. “O, how much I want it. Did he 
say that was in the Bible ?” 

“Yes, he said so; and I ’spects, by all he said, it’s de 
good Lord above dat says it. It always makes me feel 
better to think on it. It ’peard like what it was just what 
I was wanting to hear.” 

“And I too,” she said, turning her head wearily, and 
closing her eyes. 

Tif’ softly covered the fire, and sat down by the bed, 
watching the fickering shadows as they danced upwards on 
the wall, listening to the heavy sighs of the pine trees, and 
the hard breathing of the sleeping man. Sometimes he 
nodded sleepily, and then, recovering, rose and took a turn 
to awaken himself. A shadowy sense of fear fell upon him, 
not that he apprehended anything, for he regarded the words 
of his mistress only as the forebodings of a wearied invalid. 
The idea that she could actually die, and go anywhere, with- 
out him to care for her, seemed never to have occurred to him. 
About midnight, as if a spirit had laid its hand upon him, 
his eyes flew wide open with a sudden start. Her thin cold 
hand was lying on his, her eyes, large and blue, shone with 
4 singular and spiritual radiance. 

“Tiff,” she gasped, speaking with difficulty, “I’ve seen 
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‘said she, fixing her 
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the one that said that, and it’s all true, too! and I’ve seen 
all why I’ve suffered so much. He—He—He is going to 
take me. Tell the children about Him.” There was a flat- 


ae | tering sigh, a slight shiver, and the lids fell over the eyes 
when they find the critic more severe upon the | 


for ever. 


Tiff’s grief was bitter. He raised the “ head 
upon his arm, and calling in a thousand tones of 
fond endearment, pouring out a perfect torrent of 
loving devotion on the cold, unheeding ear. But 
then, spite of all he could do, the face settled 
itself, and the hands would not be warmed.” The 
thought of death struck him suddenly. “ Throw- 
himself on the floor by the bed, he wept with an 
exceeding loud and bitter ery.” 

This was the mourning of the slave, and this 
the mourning of the husband :— 

“ Well, really,” said Cripps, “ this is really —why, it a’int 
comfortable, darned if it is! Why, I’m sorry about the gal. 


I mean’t to steam her up, or done something with her. 
What’s we to do now P 


Tiff soon answered the question. Ie was off 
to Nina, of whom he had heard. The young wild 
thing, so fond of flowers and all prettinesses, stood 
his friend, came to the hut, saw to the funeral, 
helped the children, while that Levitess or priestess, 
Aunt Nesbit, passed by upon the other side, 
doubting much if that sort of people had feelings. 
Nina attended to the little ones, and she had her 
reward. She read the Bible to Tiff and the chil- 
dren, as the old slave begged of her to do, and 
learned more of its contents than she had ever 
known before. When she died, and Cripps married 
the daughter of a publican, and established a low 
spirit store, Tiff absconded with the two children, 
for baby died, and found shelter with Dred and 
other refugees in the dismal swamps. When Dred 
was killed, and the little camp in the morass was 
broken up, Tiff and his children escaped with Harry 
and his wife to the north. There Mr, Clayton 
discovered that the young children were heirs toa . 
large fortune, and Tiff came to good times in the 
end, as he amply deserved. Fanny had a lover, 
who gave Tiff a pair of gold spectacles. 


“See what he ’gin me de last time he’s here. I puts 
dese here on of a Sundays when I sits down to read my 
Bible.” 

“Indeed!” said Clayton, “have you learned then to 
read ?” 

‘* Why, no honey, I donno as I can rightly say dat I’se 
learn’d to read, ’caus I’se ’mazing slow at dat ar; but den 
I’se larn’d all de dest words —like Christ, and Lord, and God, 
and dem ar—and when dey’s pretty thick I makes out quite 
comfortable.” 


It was a natural thing for Tiff, no longer an old 
slave, but an old servant, an old friend, and an old 
man—for that is the difference between north and 
south—to be interested in the marriage of Miss 
Fanny when that occurred, and to consult with 
Mr. Clayton respecting the character of the in- 
There’s great 
humour and sarcasm in the following reflections :— 


“ T’se found out he’s a right likely man, besides being one 
of the very fustest old families in de state: and dese yere 
old families here is bout as good as dey was in ole Virgiuny ; 
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and, when all’s said and done, its de man dats the thing arter 
all, cause Miss Fanny can’t marry all de ginerations back, if 


dey’s ever so nice.” 

The last time, says the authoress, we saw him, 
“he was walking forth in magnificence, his gold 
spectacles set conspicuously astride of his nose, 
trundling a little wicker waggon;” so, although 
those perambulators, on which Punch threatens to 
levy a tax, were invented by an Englishman in the 
States, they don’t seem to have come into use 
much there yet. 

The embarrassments of Nina when two of her 
engaged lovers visited ““Canema,” the name of 
her plantation, on the same day, and continued 
their visits for some time, are amusing; and the 
ultimate decision of the young lady when the time 
for action arrived, consists with her character. She 
rejected the rich and rather faded bachelor from 
New York, and accepted the Mr. Clayton whom 
Harry had suspected from the beginning, as the 
probable winner among the lady’s wooers. _ A very 
singular character in the house and among the 
slaves, was Aunt Milly. The authoress says that 
this character is drawn from life, and it must be 
from a highly estimable and useful life. Aunt 
Milly had been married to a slave, and had many 
sons and daughters ; but they were all sold from 
her to satisfy the debts of her master and mistress, 
as the sums came to maturity. She had been 
desperate once, but was resigned before she came 
into Nina’s hands. At a subsequent period she 
escaped with Harry and his wife to the north, 
When in New York she established a little ragged 
school for black children, although she did not 
object to white, and she supported the scheme by 
her own labour. She was far away from North 
Carolina, and in a New York street, older and hap- 
pier, for she was free; when Mr. Clayton called 
upon her, after she had become a British citizen— 
the only citizenship on the North American conti- 
nent absolutely free. They had a conversation of 
which we only extract two sentnces :— 


“T see you have black ang white here,” said Clayton, 
glancing around the circle. 

* Laws, yes,” said Milly, looking complacently around, 
“T don’t make no distinction of colour, I don’t believe in 
them ; white children, when dey ‘haves themselves, is just as 


“good as black, and I loves em just as well.” 


Aunt Milly was, from her ability and character, 
an influential person in Canema, especially with 
its mistress, whose drunken and vicious brother, 
Tom Gordon, arrived on a visit, like a beast, while 
Mr, Clayton and his New York rival were at the 
place. Tom Gordon had a peculiar hatred to his 
brother Harry, although he was as ignorant of the 
relationship as his sister Nina, because the 
guadroon had been left in charge of Nina’s estate. 
The laws of North Carolina allow the bad to 
trample down the good, if the latter have the 
slightest streak of black on their skin, and the 
smallest tinge of negroism in their blood. Tom 
Gordon, therefore, had ample opportunities of irri- 
tating Harry Gordon, and he did not fail to improve 





them. He happened to meet Harry's wife, and 
fancied the young person so much that he pro 

to buy her, in order to vex his half-brother, who 
informed Nina of his threat; and one bad conse. 
quence of slavery is found in the acquaintance of 
young ladies with the purpose for which such pur. 
chases are made. It was an unfortunate circum. 
stance that the husband and wife, both slaves, 
belonged to different proprietresses—for Harry's 
wife was the property of an old lady, who received 
a certain income from her work, and was satisfied 
therewith, although she would not have objected 
to sell the property at a high price for any use, 
Nina was compelled to counteract this scheme ; but 
she had been an extravagant young person, who 
could not bear to examine bills, remarking that 
after money was spent no benefit could flow from 
examining the ways and means by which it had 
been parted with ; and so she was obliged to ask 
Mr. Clayton’s assistance, and he was fortunately 
able to render it efficiently. Aunt Milly founded 


an argument upon the loan :— 


“O but, do you know, Milly,” said Nina, “ I’ve some. 
thing te tell you, which I had like to have forgotten! I 
have been out at the Bellevue plantation, and bought Harry's 
wife.” 

“You has, Miss Nina! why de Lord bless you! why, 
Harry was dreadful worked, dis here morning, ’bout what 
Mas’r Tom said. ’Peared like he was most crazy.” 

“ Well,” said Nina, “I’ve done it. I’ve got the receipt 
here.” 

“Why, but chile, where alive did you get all the money 
to pay down right sudden so ?” 

“Mr. Clayton lent it to me,” said Nina. 

“Mr. Clayton! now, chile, did’nt I tell youso? Doyou 
suppose, now, you'd a let him lend you dat ar money if you 
had’nt liked him,” 


Mr. Jekyl was a lawyer, and he was an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church, of which Aunt Nesbit 
was amember. He called on business. The case 
was this. Harry Gordon's sister had been sold 
away from the estate. A planter in Missouri 
bought her, and, as’she was an educated person, he 
married her. They had two children. The old 
planter determined to free his wife and children. 
For that purpose he executed deeds in Missouri. 
He next carried them into Ohio, a free State, and 
executed deeds there in their favour. He left his 
plantations for their use. The sharp eyes of Mr. 
Jekyl fancied, however, that the deeds contained 
flaws, and, if he could establish them, the estate in 
Missouri would fall to the legitimate brother and 
sister of the Gordon blood, Nina and Tom. The 
reasons of their heir-at-law-ship are of no conse- 
quence to the story. He came to consult the 
young persons chiefly interested, for whom he had 
acted as agent. It does not appear that they were 
acquainted with their relationship to the manu- 
mitted slave and her children. Nina, as might 
have been anticipated, at once rejected the pro- 
posal; Tom, as also might have been expected, 
grasped at the scheme. Mr. Jekyl thought it quite 
consistent with Christianity and a ruling Eldership 
to use a mistake in a deed to rob the widow and 
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Persous of that calibre are to be 
found in churches nearer home than North Carolina, 
and of higher pretensions than those of a slave 
state. The case went on. He was successful. 
The widow and her children were sold. She killed 
both of them one night, while they were on thir 
journey to a market. She denied not the deed, 


the fatherless. 


which she even justified upon the plea that death | 


‘as better than life, and she slew them | - . . . 
to them was be Me _ place of God, with any number of human beings, is 


ont of love. The supposition not being worse than 
realities, we pity the people who industriously 
hoard up for their children that heritage of blood 
which accumulates from one generation to another 
in these slave states. 

"After Mr. Jekyl’s business conference, he was 
asked to dine, with Mr. Carson, the New York 
man, Mr. Clayton, the accepted lover, and Tom 
Gordon, the reprobate. After dinner guests must 
talk of something, and no subject more natural 
than investments occurred to Mr. Carson—for he 
was a monied man, and nobody was more likely 
to afford him accurate information than Mr. Jekyl, 
for he had experience, and he did not recommend 
land when a buyer could find negroes. Mr. Jeckyl 
had a way of his own, altogether alien from Mr. 
Binney’s way of making the best of both worlds. 
He found a certain degree of religion in slaves 
very profitable. ‘To the masters and owners it 
was clearly good for the life that now is. For 
this purpose it certainly required to be a little di- 
luted, and the Epistle to Philemon, with the greater 
part of the Epistle of James, and other passages, 
were necessarily suppressed. His experience was 
that of a leasing master. He held slaves, and let 
them out to work, as a livery stable keeper lets out 
his horses. By aid of religion he found that the 
slaves were made honest and accounted for all 
their earnings. That was a great point with the 
elder and lawyer. We can only quote a part of 
this conversation :— 

“T tell them, ‘See there now—you see how godliness is 
profitable to the life that now is.’ You know the Scriptures, 
Mrs. Nesbit ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs, Nesbit ; “ I always believed in religions 
education.” “ Confound it all,” said Tom, “I don’t see the 
use of making a set of hypocritical sneaks of them. I'd 
make my*nigger bring me my money; but, hang it all, if he 
came snuffling to me, pretending *twas his duty, I’d choke 
him! They never think so—they don’t, and they can’t—and 
its all hypocrisy, this religious instruction, as you call it!” 

“No, it is’nt,” said the undiscouraged Mr. Jekyl; not 
when you found it on right principles. ‘Take them early 
enough and work them right, you'll get it ground into them. 
Now, when they began religious instruction, there was a 
great prejudice against it iu our part of the country. You 
see that they were afraid that the niggers would get upperish. 
Ah,but you see the missionaries are pretty careful, they put 
it in strong in the catechisms about the rights of the master. 
You see the instruction is just grounded on this, that the 
master stands in God’s place to them.” 

"2? d bosh !” said Tom Gordon. Aunt Nesbit looked 
across the table as if she were going to faint. But Mr. 





Jekyl’s composure was not in the slightest degree inter- 
rupted, 

_“T can tell you,” he said, “that in a business, practical 
view, for I am used to investments—that since the publish- 
ing of these catechisms, and the missionaries’ work among 





niggers, the value of that kind of property has risen ten per 
ceut, They are better contented. They don’t ran away as 
they used to. Just that simple idea, that their master stands 
in God’s place to them. Why you see it cuts its way.” 

“T have a radical objection to all that kind of instraction,” 
said Clayton. 


The missionary operations of these teachers 
with their forged revelations, and their elevation 
of such men as Mr. Jekyl and Tom Godon to the 


a disgrace to Christianity. Slavery in its modified 
form is bad. Slavery supported by compulsory 
ignorance is worse. But slavery vindicated by the 
propagation of falsehood and fraud, regarding 
religious faith, is worst. It raises each dissolute 
owner of one or two negroes into an equality of 
wickedness with a Hapsburg or a Romanoff. These 
people condemn Romanism because it places the 
Pontiff in the place of God; and they do worse by 
putting any one of either Messrs. Cripps, Gordon, or 
Jekyl in that place, and in a higher; for as regards 
slaves they teach that any vicious vagabond may 
repeal God’s laws. Refusing to do good them- 
selves, they will not allow it to be done by others. 

Nina visited Miss Clayton at her brother’s plan- 
tation, as a natural prelude of her transformation 
into Mrs. Clayton. There she witnessed the ope- 
ration of his schools for the young negroes, his 
property. ‘Their progress was very astonishing, 
and, as happens often, we presume that Mrs. Stow 
exaggerates the docile habits and intellectual capa- 
bilities of the enslaved. We recollect the agitation 
of the question at home, and the labourers in this 
good cause fell into the same error. However, 
Mr. Clayton’s neighbours burned his schools, and 
the end of all was his removal with all his people 
to security under the British flag in the Canadas. 
There he prospers ; and they prosper there; and 
Mrs. Stowe quotes the case on which this part of 
her narrative is founded. 

Nina returned to Canema, and then came the 
cholera. The shadows cast before it are drawn 
vividly in this work. The despair and the igno- 
rauce of its causes and cure that accompanied it, 
among a scattered population, are described in 
terms by no means exaggerated. Nina met the 
crisis bravely, although it swept down her uncle, a 
planter in the neighbourhood, and several of her 
own slaves. ‘The crisisseemed past. ‘The diséase 
abated. Mr. Clayton arrived on what was to be 
his last visit to Canema and Nina. Suddenly the 
young girl drooped. Her illness was very brief. 
The disease had sure hold of her before any aid 
caine, She opened her eyes, and all were in agony. 

“T think I’m called,” she said, “Oh! I’m so sorry for 
you all, Don’t grieve so. My Father loves me so well, © 
Iie cannot spare me any longer. He wants me to come to 
Him—that’s all. Don’t grieve so. It’s home I’m going to 
—home. ’Twill be only a little while, and you'll come too, 
all of you. You are satisfied are you not, Edward ?” 

“She does'nt suffer; thank God, at any rate, for that,” 
said Clayton, as he knelt down over her in anguish. 

A beautiful smile passed over her face as she opened her 


eyes and looked on them all, and said, “ No, my poor friends, 
I don’t suffer, I’m come to the land where they never 
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suffer. I’m only so ane, for you, nye My poor faith- 
; im so eee 

ge) ag dary = yet a little like ove who is asleep— 

uneasily upon her pillow, opened her eyes once more, and 

said, “ Good-bye ; I will arise and go to my Father.” .... 

The gentle breath gradually became fainter and fainter. 
All hope was over! The night walked on with silent and 
solemn footsteps, and soft showers fell without, murmuring 
upon the leaves. Within, all was still as death. 

One consequence of this death was to be ex- 

Tom Gordon was the heir-at-law. He 
quarrelled with Harry on their first meeting, was 
knocked down and stunned. The slave mounted 
his master’s horse, picked up his wife und placed 
her before him, and reached in safety the covert 
of Dred in the dismal swamp. 

Dred was a negro of enormous strength of 
body and of mind. He was an enthusiast—one of 
those men who become the means of liberating 
nations, although that was not to be his fate. 
Deep in the dismal swamp Dred bad found an 
island which he had surrounded with a labyrinth of 
trees impregnable even to the bloodhounds em- 
ployed to hunt runaways ; especially’as the water 
threw off the scent. There he kept a small colony 
of fugitives who contrived sometimes to escape in 
the boats of the northern woodcutters. He shot 
game and exchanged it for clothes, lead, and pow- 
der, with “ the white trash,” who, like Cripps, 
lived by traffic. He maintained an intimate inter- 
course with the bolder slaves on the plantations. 
He attended camp-meetings, and terrified the peo- 
ple and the preachers by his denunciations against 
the blood, the crimes, and the tyranny of the land. 
The enthousiasmos of an ancient seer appeared to 
envelope Dred, and the language of the Bible and 
of the prophets was always employed to convey his 
threatenings and his warnings. 

Unlike the leader of the slave insurrection in 
North Carolina, during 1851, Dred is not drawn 
as in actual warfare against the state. He is a 

d character, writhing under oppression, hunted 
day by day and night after night, living a life of 
strife, honestly and humanely, like a son of the 
Covenant in persecuting times, making the Bible 
his pillow, and sleeping with his hand on the lock 
of his rifle—contemplating a rebellion, but biding 
not his time but the Lord’s time, looking rather 
for the red bolts of heaven to smite a guilty land 
than the sword of men—fighting, but only to turn 
away the chase from some hard-pressed brother 
and fugitive. Dred is a great man, black though 
he was, in adversity. 

Tom Gordon and his associates determined to 
clear the swamps, and one day a rumour came to 
the little colony that— 

They have got on the trail of poor Jim, and are tracking 
him without mercy. 

A dark light flashed from Dred’s eye, as he sprang upon 
his feet, 





“*The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness ; yea, the 
wilderness 0. Kadish; I will go forth and deliver him.” 

He seized his rifle and shot bag, and in a few moments 
was gone. 


He was to be baffled this time, although he had 
been often successful. The chase were too nu. 
merous and too well appointed for this single war. 
rior of the south. 

Towards sunset a rastling was heard in the branches of 
the oak, and Dred dropped down into the enclosure, wet, and 
soiled, and wearied. All gathered round him in a moment, 

“ Where is Jim ?” said Harry. 

“Slain!” said Dred. “The archers pressed him sore, 
and he hath fallen in the wilderness,” 

There was a general exclamation of horror. 

Dred made a movement to sit down on the earth. He 
lost his balance and fell ; and they all saw now what at first 
they had not noticed, a wound in his breast, from which the 
blood was welling. His wife fell by his side with wild 
moans of sorrow. He lifted his hand and motioned her 
from him. , 

“ Peace!” he said, “ Peace! It is enough. Behold, I go 
unto the witnesses who cry day and night * * * 

“ He put his hand calmly to his side, and felt the gushing 
blood. He took some in his hand and threw it upward, 
crying out with wild energy, in the words of an ancient 
prophet— 

“ Oli, earth—earth—earth! Cover thou not my blood.” 

“ Behind the dark barrier of the woods the sun was set- 
ting gloriously, * * * 

“ Harry,” he said, “ Lay me beneath the heap of witness, 
Let the God of their fathers judge between us ?” 


We cannot afford space to follow the narrative 
into those political and religious discussions with 
hypocritical, or grievously misled, lawyers and 
ministers, in which its sarcasm will be found. 
Some of these passages are powerfully written, aid 
are ascribed to a stronger hand than that of the 
lady who offers them as her-opinions. We see 
no reason for the supposition although it may be 
true; and still less for the statement, that ‘ Dred” 
is inferior to “ Uncle Tom.” We think not. The 
mechanism of the narrative is more complicated, 
and the style is not less eloquent than that of its 
precursor. 

In passing from the most popular and recent 
protest of this American lady against the slavery 
of the Union, those apologies for the slaveocracy 
recently advanced by the Times almost require to 
be noticed, for they should be repudiated every- 
where. Its leading argument is that we could 
easily emancipate our slaves, as they were in the 
colonies, but the negroes of the States are in the 
States. The planters of the colonies were in them 
precisely like the planters of the States, but in 
fewer numbers. The argument merely proceeds, 
therefore, upon a fiction or an omission. The 
whole difficulty is one of money, and the United 
States are better able to borrow one hundred and 
twenty millions of pounds, having no other debt, 
than Great Britain was to raise twenty millions for 
freedom. 
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CONSTANCE. 


far from his friends a noble youth had strayed, 
Who had been hunting in the dusky forest— 

And now, scarce knowing whither he should turn, 
His eyes fell on a vision of such beauty 


_ As he before had read of—never seen. 


A fair young girl stood there besides a fountain, 
Iler beauty mirrored in the tremulous face 

Of the transparent pool, that lay below 

Its crystal droppings. Simple and rude her dress, 
Nor ornament, nor grace of any kind, 

To which his courtly eyes had been accustomed, 
Bedecked her form. All that was beautiful, 

Was nature’s ornament alone ; and art 

Was nigh as distant, as in those wild scenes 

By which she was surrounded ; but he gazed 
Vatil his wonder beckoned admiration, 

Aad admiration, in its tura, gave place 

To earnest love. A moment's space sufficed 

For this quick rush of feeling—a moment more, 
And he had spoken in her startled ear 

Words, of themselves, mere nothings, but that youth 
Can conjure out of nothings such as these 

A world of meaning. Thus, the maiden now 
Retarned a timid answer to his speech, 

And pointed out his path in such strange fashion 
That he had well-nigh lost himself again. 


Some spirit must have touched the heart of both 
With a prophetic warning—for they dreamt, 
With such a similarity of dream, 
That young Count Andria hunted more than ever, 
And more than ever did he miss his way ; 
And Constance surely would have drained the fountain, 
Bat that its stream was like a woman’s heart, 
And could not be dried up. And there they met, 
Till the coy glance became an earnest gaze, 
Revealing all the worship of her heart ; 
And he, not having spoken of his rank, 
Was in her eyes a handsome youth, who loved, 
And nothing more ; till, one unhappy day, 
He told the secret of his noble birth ; 
And from that moment all her dreaming vanished — 
For with her beauty she had woman’s pride, 
And felt her education and her birth 
But little fitted her to shine in courts, 
And brook the insolent gaze of haughty dames. 
So, with a woman’s courage, woman’s pride, 
In spite of all her passionate woman’s love, 
She came not to the fountain any more. 








Great grief was this to Andria; and he sought 
To win her from her purpose—but in vain; 
And very rarely could the youth obtain, 

By any chance, a moment’s speech with her. 
But one day Constance came to him unasked, 
And, with the candour of an innocent heart, 
Thus did she speak to him: “ Andria, ’tis right, 
Now thou hast seen how firm is my resolve, 
That I should give a clearer meaning to 

The step that I have taken. Forget the past! 
It was a dream, and would have brought no joy. 
My love, the offspring of unfettered impulse, 
Ifad no fore-kaowledge of the awfal gulf 

That thy late revelation made to me. 

Oh! never, never ask me, Andria, more, 

And [ll remember, reverence, and bless thee! 
My bosom, weak with woman's frail desires, 
Too soon embraced the climbing plant of love, 
Uatil it grew, and had the light of reason ; 

But daty binds me to the step I take, 

And gratitude to thee, —farewell —farewell ! 


She left him, and for weary months he sought 
To find her out again, without avail; 
And then, the stormy passion that had filled him 
Grew calmer, and in some long space of time 
He had forgotten all his early love, 
And wedded with a beauty of the Court. 


In after years, some blooming children went 

To ramble in the forest that surrounded 

The castellated dwelling of their sire ; 

And there they met a woman, whose pale face 
Was radiant yet with gleams of former beauty. 
She scanned with eagerness the childish forms, 
And asked, “ Are these Count Andria’s little ones ?” 
Then, one by one, she took them ia her arms, 
And pressed them to her heart, and cove red them 
With burning kisses ; then, before their nurse 
Had scarce recovered from her great su rprise, 
The stranger had departed. This was told 

To Andria, and, though seeming scarce to heed 
The nurse’s tale, yet none had ever seen 

Man weep more bitterly when all alone. 


ADRIAN. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING THE PICTURE OF PRINCE CHARLES STUARTS 


MARCH DOWN THE CANONGATE OF EDINBURGH. 


Hark ! the tumult and confusion 
In Edina’s crowded street ; 

Hark! the hum of busy voices— 
Hark! the tramp of rushing feet. 

Loyal hearts are throbbing wildly, 
With anticipation high ; 

Conrtly dames and gallant nobles 
Crowd the casements far and nigh. 

In the clear and cloudless ether 
Rides the glorious orb of day, 

Gilding spire, and dome, and turret, 
With a softly mellowed ray. 
Watchful eyes become impatient, 
Slowly by the moments slip; 
Now a cry of —“ He is coming!” 
Passes swift from lip to lip. 


Hush ! for in the hazy distance 
Sounds now greet the list’ning ears, 
Strains of music—trump and pibroch— 
Shouts of joy, and heartfelt cheers ; 
And a pageant is advancing— 
Knights and men in armour mailed, 
Targe and broadsword brightly glancing, 
Banners fair with gold engrailed. 
In the midst a form is moving, 
Chief of all the martial throng— 
Hero he of old romance, 
Theme of Scottish verse and song. 
Lo! he cometh !—Prince !—Pretender ! 
And a people’s idol he; 
Hands are scarf and kerchief waving 
O’er his head, in welcome free. 





Ah! thon last devoted scion 
Of a fair, unhappy race, 
Gified with their stately beauty, 
Princely form, and radiant face. 
True hearts pray that lofty forehead 
Yet may wear old Scotia’s crown,— 
Ne’er shall golden eirclet clasp it, 
Save those sunbeams slanting down. 
Mark him well! for now he passeth— 
Prayers and hopes shall all prove vain— 
Look your last upon your chieftain, 
For he ne’er shall come again. 
Rising in the dim perspective, 
See ye not a foreign strand, 
Traversed by a Royal! pilgrim, 


Exiled from his father-land ? 


Know ye not these noble features, 
With their pensive, Stuart smile— 
Sadder still as mem’ry takes him 
To his own beloved isle ? 
Hark ! for now a shout is ringing— 
The sad vision fades away ; 
Once more gleams the gladsome sunligit, 
Once more smiles the cheerful day. 
He hath passed ;—yet, from the distance, — 
Softly floats a mournfal strain ; 
To the saddened ear repeating, 
“ He will never come again !” 
C.N. M. 
Edinburgh, 1856, 
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GLEANINGS AN 


No. L—THE ORIGINAL. 
Wuat is originality ?—-since it is theoretically and 


theologically true that “there is nothing new | 
must have exercised their inventive faculties to 


uxder the sun.” To begin with the last new 
fashion. Tento one you will hear some grandmamma 
remark, concerning “the greatest novelty,” that in 
her young day she wore a gown of that very 
ing just such a sleeve or mantilla. Besides, who 
shall answer for the forgotten styles of by-gone 
ages? Reflecting on the ceaseless changes of tlie 
world of fashion, even woman’s invention, fertile 
as it is said to be, could not extend to such in- 
finity as to produce “something new,” after 
having exercised it for centuries. Perbaps the 
last new fashion was worn before the flood—for we 
are not of the opinion of a might be great painter 


D FRAGMENTS. 


on that subject, who conceives that the ladies of 
that period wore three yards of linen, with their 
heads through a hole in the centre. Surely they 


very little purpose, if they could arrive at nothing 
more artistic than that in the course of two thousand 


years ; or else we have reason to congratulate our 


chintz pattern, or she remembers her mother wear- | post-deluvians, with all the faults at present on 


their dear little heads, on the superiority of theirs. 
Sut perhaps the young lady, Noah’s daughter, was 
medigval in her tastes—which, of course, accounts 
for it entirely. 

If there is nothing new under the sun, what do 
you make of the wonders of our time? Railways, 
electric telegraphs, &¢.— where did they come 
from? The substance which creates that mighty 
steam power was a forest of pre-Adamite growth. 
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THE ORIGINAL. 623 


Those metals were cast into the mighty crucible of 
nature, perhaps, before it was said, “ Let there be 
fight!” Oh! yes, it is acknowledged that the 
materials are not new, but the things themselves 
are so—the ideas that produce them are so. Grant- 
ing that to a certain extent they are, we know that 
we are not giving utterance to an original thought 
when we say, that these great inventions did not 
originate in any mind, or in any age. They have 
been perfected by one or two great minds, and 
consummated in a single age; but each step of 
that consummation, each idea e’er it reached its 
rfection, was successively born of, and sprung 
from, the union of others. Is there no such thing 
as originality ? There is no such thing in the 
sense of “entirely new.” Yet we constantly hear 
of an original work, an original mind, an original 
character, and with a pretty accurate idea of what 
is meant by the term. There is no new intellectual 
faculty bestowed on the man of original mind—no 
new propensity or passion on the original character. 
There is no new material in mind or matter— 
though some may yet remain undiscovered, for 
the author or the artist to work upon; but in all 
these, there are the infinite diversities produced by 
different combinations of existing materials—like 
the crystals of chemistry, or the patterns of the 
kaleidescope. Originality, then, is discovery or 
combination; whatever is new to us, in its nature, 
or in its results and manifestations, being, entitled 
to that character. Little, we should think, re- 
mained to be discovered now; but so, perhaps, 
thought the good folks of last century, and so may 
those of the century to come, with the same 
amount of truth; yet every new discovery, while 
it lessens the chance of originality in that di- 
rection, increases it in the other. The power of 
combination is infinite. See it as exemplified in 
language, the combination of letters, and in 
character. Every human being is original. No 
two, however similarly acted upon by external in- 
fluences, are entirely alike—although it is only the 
great dissimilarities that strike us, springing from 
the combination, not of original properties, but of 
new and extraordinary combinations of old ones. 
To come to the works of mind; but first, to that 
mind itself. A mind is original, when, from the 
nature of its powers, it beholds things not as they 
appear to others, but in new and striking lights; 
or it may become original, when from the height 
of knowledge it has reached, and the diversity of 
objects which it can take in at a view, it is able to 
form more various, and therefore original, combina- 
tions of them. ‘The more extensive then a mau’s 
knowledge is—with this proviso, that he knows 
how to use it—the greater is his power of 
Originality. It is not of mere learning that we 
advance this. A man may spend alifetime in scaling 
some steep of learning, and though he may stand 
far above his fellows, he is enveloped in the mists 
of his mountain, and those beneath him may have 
4 clearer and a wider view than he. How often 
has the profound philosopher been found ignorant 
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of all besides his own particular branch of study. 
Devotion to one particular branch of study is thus 
unfavourable to originality of mind, save that it 
has often produced that of ignorance and simplicity. 
But let us not disparage; some have thus scaled 
the toilsome and uphill tracts of discovery, and 
flung down rich spoils to those below. What is 
called creative genius, is but the highest power of 
combination, which, of the rich materials of the 
worlds of mind, of matter, of life, and of language, 
forms, as it were, a new creation. Men of genius 
have all been of extensive knowledge—not, perhaps, 
of the knowledge of books, though of these, too, 
when within their reach, but of all that the eye 
can see, aud the ear hear, and the heart feel, 
continually adding to their mental stores till the 
capacious treasury which received them became 
well nigh inexhaustible. 

There is no danger of originality becoming an 
impossibility, with the increase of the stores of 
thought. So far from that, this very accumulation 
furnishes the meaus of still more extraordinary 
results, the elements of still more wonderful 
creations. Originality is a good thing ; no marvel 
it is sought after. There is no real greatness without 
it; no grand work of thought has come down to us 
from former ages, without this stamp upon it. In 
poetry, where perhaps there is most scope for this 
quality, all who have acquired the highest honours, 
have done so by producing something strikingly 
dissimilar to anything ever produced before. But 
it should be remembered that it is one thing, not 
everything. There are some things very necessary 
to goodness and greatness which it is not. It is 
not taste; it is not beauty; it is not harmony, nor 
fitness; it may be destitute of all these, and of 
truth besides. Yet it is not only in conjunction 
with these that it acquires its worth, though it has 
often been purchased at the expense, and even with 
the outrage of them all. More than our fair 
readers would do well to remember (when they try 
on a new bonnet) that while the original is sure to 
draw our attention for a moment, the true, the 
beautiful, the tasteful, attract us for ever. It is 
but justice to acknowledge the source from which 
we drew our wandering thoughts. They were 
suggested by one of the articles of head-gear 
already mentioned, which, from the extraordinary 
combinations it presented, well merited its title, 
“The Original.” 





No. Il.—SOLITUDE IN CITIES. 


Mucu has been said and written on the subject of 
solitude. Its delights have been dilated on with 


rapture by the enthusiast and the poet, and its 
benefits sought after and ackowledged by the wise. 
It seems necessary to the growth of greatness. 
It has ever wrapt the dawnings of genius. Nature, 
as if to secure for genius, its necessity of solitude, 
has given to great minds the power of making one 
Alternations of 


—the power of self-abstraction. 
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624 SOLITUDE IN CITIES. 


sglitude and society seem to be the conditions 
most favourable to human happiness—to moral and 
intellectual well-being ; nay, we believe they are 
as necessary to the health of our whole nature, as 
the alternations of day and night are to the flowers 
of the field. But there may be too much of a 
good thing, and either from choice or compulsion, 
there may be such a preponderance of solitude in 
one’s life, as to make it no longer a good, but an 
evil—no longer a rest, but a burden. Men have 
sought it, experiencing its sweetness and its 
elevating tendency, to the neglect of the duties 
of life, and the impairing of their social affections. 
Such cases, however, are comparatively few, and 
even a little too much of it, when not productive 
of those evils, is, we are inclined to think, an error 
on the safe side. We would rather spend ten or 
a dozen years, like Robinson Crusoe—that fondest 
dream of boyhood—on a desolate island, than be 
confined, (remember, we say confined), for the same 
period to the presence of our fellow beings. This 
looks a little misauthropic, but we nevertheless 
disclaim all sympathy with the solitude of the mis- 
anthrope. We would not have solitude to be the 
rule of life, only the exception. We do not mean 
that the greater portion of it should, or would, 
with advantage, be spent thus; nay, a compari- 
tively small portion of time will suffice for as 
much of it as we need, or could enjoy; but we 
advocate the necessity of such a portion—almost 
as a condition of a healthy and happy existence. 
Who, except the hater or scorner of his kind— 
and he carries into its depest recesses the objects 
of his hate and scorn, since they are generally to 
be found in his own breast—does not return from 
loneliness with afresher heart? From the sublime 
solitudes of nature, from the unploughed valley 
and the lonely lake, from the mountain peak 
and the shadows of deep woods—the man whose 
nature is uot distorted by vice or passion gladly 
returns to communion with his fellow men; he 
returns elevated and refreshed, but still gladly, as 
if he felt it impossible to sustain his mind at such 
au exaltation. In most human hearts there is a 
desire for solitude, at least till long disuse has 
destroyed the taste, and disqualified for its exercise. 
It is in great cities that the want of it isfelt. The 
rich may command the luxury when they will, but 
to many it is almost unattainable, and to the very 
poor, often utterly impossible. The over-crowded 
state of their habitations has been frequently 
pointed out as the source of much, or rather as one 
of the sources of all, their degradation and misery, 
and we tlink the want of being ever alone is pro- 
ductive of not a little mischief. The artisan class 
are often little better off in this respect. Spending 
the day in the crowded workshop, the evening in 
the family circle or among their associates, quiet- 
ness becomes a thing unknown to them, unless to 
some of the more degraded in Lancashire. Silence, 
one of the chief ingredients of solitude, often 
stands initsstead; and where it reigns, even with 
human beings around us we, can be alone ; or when 





we pass among them—as if their voices and 
motions were the noises of waves upon the beach, 
or the sounding of a forest’s boughs— alone 


Amid the hum, the crowd, the shock of men— 


we may be, and that not with the desolate, heart. 
seared lonelines of the poet whom we quote, but 
with all human interests busy at our hearts. There 
are few situations in which the feeling of solitude 
is more intense than that of a stranger i iN a great 
city, before he has found a shelter within its walls, 
or formed one tie among its throngs. The soli. 
tudes which exists in the hearts of cities are 
strange and mournful, or peaceful and happy, as 
the case may be; but the individual in habit and 
feeling, is as much isolated, ‘as if on the lonely 
island, or in the desert waste. 

Take a child, a mere child, in years at least, 
Nay, never inquire how he comes to be alone. It 
is the tale of hundreds. Young as he is, he is 
acquainted with the ways and meaus of living , and 
with what-would seem to many much more ‘diff. 
cult, with the way of living on his means. He is 
not of the vicious class. They congregate together. 
He is earning an honest living. What a solitude 
is around him in the busy street as he passes along 
on a summer evening at his supper! He must 
spend his leisure in the street, for it is expressly 
stipulated that he shall not return to his bed in 
garret or cellar till bed-time. All his meals are 
taken there. He knows all the best sheltered 
nooks in the city, and thither he resorts on a rainy 
day; but in fine weather he walks among the 
streets and squares of the aristocratic quarters. 
It is the season when their denizens are absent, on 
continental tours, at country seats, and watering- 
places, and he enjoys a rcal solitude then. Nota 
footstep echoes in that lonely square for long inter- 
vals; not a sound is to be heard, but the chirp 
chirping of the sparrows, or the voice of a singing 
bird from the centre garden. It would be curious 
to know what he is thinking about as he saunters 
along. How all the information his quick, pene- 
trating eyes and ears have gatherd, come tumbling 
through his mind! What shrewd reflections he 
makes, and what practical conclusions he arrives 
at, finding expression in that long whistle or fre- 
quent shrug! Our solitary is neither rogue nor 
fool, and will be a man some day—as many a tem- 
porary employer has told him, with an encouraging 
slap on the shoulder, when depositing in the little 
brown hand the well earned sixpence. But what a 
strange entrance into life is this—and how strongly 
it must colour all its future. 

Here is a youth—there are hundreds, too, of 
such in a great city—who has a dear and delight- 
ful home circle far away in the quiet country, or 
the dull little provincial town, and who has come up 
alone to wrestle with fortune. His father’s bless- 
ing and his mother’s heart are with him, as he 
dwells beneath the roof of strangers. Well for 
him, that while he does not shun altogether the . 
society into which he may be thrown, he prefers 

















nding in his solitude many an hour of release 
from toil. It will serve to keep alive the love of 
home, with all its blessed influences,—the love of 
home which will be a safeguard against the com- 
panionship of the vicious, and an encitement to 
become good and honourable, and to keep himself 
pure and holy as his mother’s prayers. Fresh, 
hopeful, and irterested in everything, it may be he 
has never felt aught of desolateness, till at length 
sickness overtakes him. Oh! how he misses then 
the “dear familiar faces.’ The face of the 
stranger is kind, but it wants the fond anxiety 
which would now have clouded these. The hand 
of the matron ministers to him gently, and with 
womanly tenderness ; but she is occupied with 
other cares, and she cannot watch beside his bed, 
as mother or sister only can. He has been as he 
thinks long, long alone, and he closes his eyes and 
dreamily fancies himself lying in a chamber with a 
window looking out on a garden, and fresh flowers 
on the table, from which a delicious odour is 
wafted by the breeze that strays through the half- 
opened lattice, shaded by its white curtain—a 
breeze already laden with perfumes. He fancies, 
too, that if he were to open his eyes he would see 
a gentle form seated near him. When he does 
open them on the vacant chair, and the flowerless 
table, and the window looking down into the dingy 
court, he sighs, and thinks, As soon as I am well, 
I will get my holidays, and go home. He must go 
home. ‘The case is worse if he is a young author 
or artist, struggling with all the difficulties which, 
as if to guard in some measure against their fasci- 
nation, bar their entrance to these precarious pro- 
fessions. His lowly hours are bright with visions 
of the future—day dreams of fame and distinction 
warm his fancy and enable him to achieve all that 
he is capable of achieving. Alas! that they 
should be so often, and so inevitably, dispelled 
by chilling disappointment, and the dreamer 
brought back to the cold and stern reality of this 
world’s calculations—as to what one must eat and 
drink. 

The business day is over, and the business man 
is enjoying the evening rest at home. His hair is 
Iron grey with the weight of a half century of 
years, but his manly frame carries him lightly, and 
looks as if it would bear the other score unbend- 
lugly. He sits in the shadow of twilight, and he 
1s occupied in picking up the fallen embers from 
the hearth, and replacing them one by one in the 
glowing fire. Is he gazing back into the past 
with those fixed eyes? Yes—and a prosperous 
life his has been—and happy enough, too ; and yet, 
it might have been more so. It is not for lack of 
affection that he is thus alone in the world. 
Perhaps he is thinking even now of the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed cousin, whom he used to escort to school 
in his boyish days, and who had grown a sweet 
and sensible woman before he returned from his 
early banishment to revisit his native place. With 
What frank cordiality she met him! and how she 
drew back from the consciousness of the more 
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than friendship which revealed his untold love—for 
her heart was already another's. So he plunged 
into the crowd again, and in the struggle for for- 
tune, the heyday of life went past before he could 
indulge a second dream of the happy. That 
widowed sister and those orphan nephews testify 
that avarice has not kept him a bachelor. As he 
looks back on the past, the light of many kind and 
generous actions stream across it ; and yet—again 
that yet—those kind, and generous, and most 
unselfish actions, have linked no human being to 
him, and the time is hastening on when solitude 
will be a burden, because hope and busy fancy will 
have rest; and that time cometh, too, amidst 
whose dimness and whose anguish nature needs 
the loved and the loving. It is sad when none 
live to hear the sufferer’s call. 


No. II.—THE TWO TESTIMONIALS. 


Tue people of Sheffield some time since presented 
a purse to Mr. Roebuck, containing eleven hundred 
guineas, or pounds; and they requested that 
gentleman to sit for a portrait, to adorn their 
Town Hall. The proposal was supported by per- 
sons unconnected with Sheffield. It originated 
soon after Mr. Roebuck’s services in reference to 
the Crimean campaign; and they procured tardy 
attention to the sick and wounded. They over 
threw the Aberdeen Cabinet. They secured all 
necessary comforts for the army. They left an 
impression everywhere of the necessity for military 
reform, which will not wear away until its object 
be achieved. They are part of many important 
services to the State, by the member for Sheffield 
—part of a series that, we trust, will be yet long 
extended. Accordingly, independent men and re- 
formers were grateful, and they decided upon 
expressing their gratitude in some solidity. Here 
it is—in two parts—a portrait, a purse—the por- 
trait to preserve their recollection of the patriot— 
a purse to maintain his remembrance of them. 
No fault can be found with these arrangements. 
They were good and proper. 

A short time afterwards a similar meeting oc 
curred at Bristol. Mr. Berkeley was the guest 0 
the evening. The beer bill was the topic. The 
meeting assembled to rejoice over gaining back one 
or two hours from short time to bar-keepers on 
Sunday. Mr. Berkeley bad achieved that object. 
He felt that beer and gin were wanted for the 
people at all hours on all days. He was supported 
well by noisy people, and others of a quiet caste, 
in Hyde Park. The Government wished to be 
frightened. The Commons did not care a rush for 
the subject. If the working classes wanted any 
part of their number to work for long instead of 
short hours they were content. Accordingly two 
hours or thereby were added to beer-house and gin- 
palace business on the first day of the week. This 
achievement was commemorated at Bristol. Bul- 
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lion to the value of eleven hundred pounds again 
was subscribed for to Mr. Berkeley. He received 
it as an expression from fourteen thousand working 
men that they were highly pleased with his con- 
duct. He could have added, but of course he did 
not, that they were all pleased with half holidays 
and short hours for themselves ; but, alas! for bar- 
maids and potboys! Well, always the weaker go 
to the wall. The barmaid interest is entirely un- 
represented. Even the potboys have no strength 
in the two houses. The bestowal of the silver 
epergne to Mr. Berkeley was quite correct. Those 
who were supported by his energy and tact are 
entitled to support him by avery slight per centage, 
or from their profits, or from the outlay on their 
pleasures. ‘The only remark that occurs to the 
on-looker is, that beer is a much more profitable 
article than soldiers. If one wants honour in this 
life there’s nothing like gin. Humanity is a per- 
fect drug on the world, and does not pay. One 
hit at the beer barrel will do more for a man than 
ten years incessant drudging at general or public 
purposes. Messrs. Berkeley and Roebuck, tried 
by testimonials, are at par ; by any other measure- 
ments they are not at par. So testimonials are 
even yet the exceptions, and not the rule. 


No. IV.—THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 


A Coneress of many men from many parts assem- 
bled last week at Brussel. The members came 
from all quarters of Europe. They came with 
various purposes, but one common to all was the 
statement of grievances. They divided into 
various communities. One of these sections studied 
homeopathy. Another was devoted, we fancy, to 
lizards and such like. A third dealt with free 
trade and statistics. ‘This section seemed to be 
deeply puzzled with their question. People from 
the wine districts feted Mr. Oliviera, So every 
party had his or their ism. One gentleman 
moved a resolution recommending the abolition of 
tattoo. Another felt the octroi taxes of his coun- 
try to be grievous. One man advised the forma- 
tion of an additional Zolverein, which is not a free 
trade society. Another wauted the adoption by 
Belgium of the Dutch tariff on English iron which 
must be twenty-five per cent. or thereby of its 
value. Even Mr. Cobden, not able to join the 
throng, protested by letter against our late war, 
which was not in any way concerned with free 
trade, and quoted regarding it the words of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, on a former pugnacious occa- 
sion, that it was a foolish, just, and necessary war ; 
forgetting that the use of these words by Mr. 
Smith, did not prevent them from being extremely 
foolish. Mr. Cobden further quoted a great 
increase in our exports since the adoption of 
free trade, in proof that we had done a very good 

thing, and that our policy, like virtue, was its own 

reward. Upon this subject, Mr. Burns of Man- 
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chester, added that the export trade of France 
had increased in a much greater ratio than ours, 
within the period named ; and yet France was a ter- 
ribly protective land, out of which it follows that 
protection also is its own reward; and so the 
congress were left sta‘ quo before they came there, 
every man to his own opinion, and the danger of 
statistics was once more couclusively proved. Also 
several of Mr. Cobden’s friends were moved to 
scandal that he should have joyously suggested 
the propriety of certain continental states raising 
two or three millions sterling annually off our goods 
by the simple operation of reducing the duty ; and 
thereupon it may be submitted that he was right, 
and they were wrong; for if we can sell the goods 
and get the money for them—not always a very 
ready consequence of selling them, however—we 
shall do well—-do better who may. 

It is a sad thing to write letters to carping 
people at a foreign congress, when a man is not 
there to explain them, especially with the vexing 
qualification ascribed to the diteram scriptam. And 
if our great statesmen would only gather together 
an inter colonial and inter-United Kingdom con- 
gress at Bradford, or Bradbury, or anywhere else, 
with adequate accommodation for man and beast, 
merely to consider the propriety of a united revo- 
lution of our measures, monies, and weights, into 
one nomenclature, it is true that they only would 
be attempting a thing that might be done, but 
some honour and profit both may be attached to 
that humble work. As to these inter-national 
meetings, they are very good and pleasant ; but 
nothing comes out of them, unless to the Flemish 
hotel keepers, who continue to render them profit- 
able : while, upon the other hand, the reduction of 
our corn measures to one level would deliver us all 
from those mystifications in the Mark-lane Express, 
that so try an humble eater of quartern loaves in 
the science of arithmetic, so as to reconcile the 
Glasgow bale with the Edinburgh quarter, murmur- 
ing meanwhile at the conservatism of the western 
corn merchants. Then something inter-home- 
interests at home might promote free-trade in our 
own money and land, without which, half the battle 
has yet to be fought. ‘They are pressing and pre: 
sent questions—that money one, particularly, is 
ever present with many, in one sense only—the 
sense of the question being with them, and not the 
money ; and they, aud we, and all of us, must make 
a terrible end of it by-and-bye, or it will make an 
end of sundry theories and things more desirable 
than any theories. We might as well be employed, 
like those disreputable young women spoken of in 
the classics, to fill a bottomless tub with water; 
or, what’s nearly the same thing, a tub with the 
dry-rot in the bottom, or a sieve, as to fill our 
coffers or pockets with bullion, as our laws stand at 
present. For the faster it comes the faster it 
goes, and the more it comes the less remains with 
us—by no fault of ours, for nobody appears to be 
a penny richer of its coming and going; and, some 





how or somewhere, some thing is decidedly wrong, 








and should be decidedly amended just immediately ; | 
or, at any rate, let us have an inter-some-class 
congress to convince us that our present state of | 

verty is the very best and most desirable condi- | 


tion for our happiness and prosperity. 


No. V.—THE NATURALISTS. 


Tae philosophers of the world have gone among 
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the beasts of Vienna as an autumnal amusement. 
The excursion involved nearly one thousand learned | 
persons, to whom the emperor opened all his gar- | 
dens and museums—closing them, for their con- | 
venience, against all the world beside. The | 
naturalists doubtless enjoyed excellent opportuni. | 
ties of studying the different eagles. They would 

have specimens of the French eagles, who have 
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soared over the Alps and fair Italy, on to Vienna 


|—of the double-headed eagle of Russia, intended 
to symbolise double dealing in the state—of the 


Prussian eagle, with its wings clipped by its two 
neighbours, the emperors—and of the white eagle 
of Poland, chained, drooping, and nearly dead. 
The naturalists must find the study of the brute 
and of the vegetable creation very pleasing; but 
the best and most suitable study of man is man. 
And perhaps the emperor could have accommodated 
them with remarkable examples of their own class 
—the angry Hungarian—the gloomy Lombard—- 
the patriot in chains—and the suspected man in 
confinement. Before they left the city of the 


| Kaisers, or small Cesars, they may have been 


shown the last concordat with Rome, which is the 
greatest of modern curiosities, in or out of Vienna, 
where many specimens of history, natural and 
unnatural, are preserved. 








OH, 


On, wherefore sigh ? 


Because your Jot is cast among the poor ? | 


Because no laden coffer meets your eye, 
O’erflowing with its perishable store P— 
Oh, wherefore sigh ? 


Oh, wherefore sigh ? 
Becauae you see the roses fade away ? 
Because the autumn leaves are sere and dry, 
Reminding mortals of their sure decay >— 
Oh, wherefore sigh ? 





Oh, wherefore sigh ? 
Because of disappointment in your friend ? 
Because you on his friendship did rely, 
And found him all deceiving in the end ?— 
Oh, wherefore sigh ? 


| 
| 
} 


WHEREFORE SIGH? 


Oh, wherefore sigh ? 
Placed far by Providence from all you know, 
Gaze but one moment upward to the sky, 
And see a Friend—and “ Elder brother,” too— 
And cease to sigh! 


Then sigh no more ; 
Bear with afflictions while on earth you stay— 
The cross is borne before the crown is worn; 
But in the regions of eternal day 

Sighing is o’er. 


* And the ransom’d of the Lord shall return, aud come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads: they 


| shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 


flee away.”—Isatan xxxv.—10, 
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(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER.) 


Tie Lombard Advance Fund and Life Assurance 


Society has been more than three years completely | 


registered without registering any accounts, and | 


that is very unlike the name, for the Lombards 
were a methodical people. 


| £605 chargeable to current or prelimivary ex- 


balanced by the income of the first year. The 
expenses for the period were £1925, without £317 
for re-assurance, but reckoning £115 for cancelled 
policies. The accounts outstanding amount to 


The last year was the first of the London and | pences, and the company has got into existence 


Continental Assurance Society. Its funds consist 
of advance and capital £7,177. The two parts 
are not separated, although a wide difference exists 
between cash and debt. ‘The society proposes to 
do Fire, Life, and Marine Insurance. The prelimi- 
nary expenses, £1,696 were moderate, and are 





cheaper than many of its contemporaries, at what 
indeed may be termed a reasonable rate. 

The London and County Assurance was com- 
pletely registered five years ago, but never returned 
a balance sheet. ‘The London and County Hail 


and Cattle Insurance Company has oy 5 years 
0 
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in existence, and made the same omission. The 
London Equitable Mutual Life Company has only 
existed for twelve months and could have had no 
presentible account at the date of this return. The 
.ondon and Provincial Provident Society is in the 
same position 

The London Exchange Advance Fund and Life 
Association have enjoyed life for four years with- 
out doing business in life policies, so far as the 
accounts show ; but are apparently confined to the 
advance business by way of the loan and the dis- 
count trade in bills. For our purpose therefore it 
is sufficient to state the results of the last account 
to Midsummer of last year. The liabilities are 
slightly over eleven thousand pounds, and the paid 
capital forms nearly three-fourths of the same. The 
mouey and securities on hand exceed nine thousand. 
The improvements on premises, furniture, and stock 
in trade are put at one thousand, while preliminary 
expenses and loss in trading have required four 
thousand pounds. The profits of the first year’s 
business were £393. The losses of the second 
were £443, and of the third £375, making together, 
£318. 

The London Indisputable Life Policy Company 
has existed for eight years, and has been well 
conducted, if success be the proper test of good 
management. ‘I'he premiums for 1851 amounted 
to £11,629 8s. Gd., and the claims were 15 per 
cent. upon that revenue. ‘The following year pro- 
duced for premiums £14,071 lls. 6d., of which 
the claims were 18 per cent. The next year’s 
premiums reached £16,969 19s. 7d., and the claims 
were 13 per cent. The subsequent year, 1554, 
had an income from premiums of £19,360 1s. 1d., 
on which the claims, including certain sums payable 
from the previous balance, reached 273 per cent. 

The figures deserve the attention of parties en- 
gaged in life assurance at its earlier stages, as they 
show the upward tendency of claims. The pay- 
ments for re-assurance during the four years named, 
were at the rate of 12, 10, 11, and 14 per cent. 

The general expenditure for all other purposes 
in each of these four years has been £4,555, 
£5,674, £7,246, £5,690, omitting shillings and 
pence; or, upon the income of each year, at the 
rate of 39, 334, 423, and 293 per cent. The 
various charges make together a per centage upon 
the premiums of 66, 613, 663%, and 71, in the years 
given, exhibiting in the aggreg.ic a near approach 
to uniformity. The company were paid interest 
in the three last years amounting altogether to 
£1,357 Gs. 4d., and the income from this source 


will increase so long as additions are made to the | 
balances from current business. The directors had | 
_ been increased, so that, while in 1851 they con- 


formed a guarantee fund at the commencement of 
the company, and the interest upon it was reduced 
by payments of principal, within the four years, 
from £158 15s. 4d. to £45, in 1853, and in the 
following year it appears to have been extinguished. 
The repayments to this fund credited in the 
expenditure amounts to £2,500. The assurances 


with the company at the close of 1854 amounted ! 





to £527,485. The difference in favour of the 
company between their present value and the pre. 
sent value of the premiums was £21,920 12s. &q. 
This property, as we have repeatedly stated, is g 
matter of calculation and opinion, dependent upon 
the care displayed in the selection of lives, and the 
rates charged for assurance. The total balance in 
favour of the company was £55,251 8s. 6d., which, 
in addition to the item named, contained 
£9,333 6s. 8d., chargeable upon future policy 
holders for preliminary expenses and payable during 
the next fourteen years. The funds in hand came 
to £10,532, 18s. 3d., and the balance was in loans, 

The London Monetary Advance and Life As. 
surance Company is a loan office with a good con- 
nexion, and a paid up capital in 1851 of scarcely 
three thousand pounds, extended by the close of 
1854 to eleven thousand pounds. The nominal 
capital is thirty thousand pounds, and should be 
five to ten times that sum if the proprietary 
expected to raise a generally influential and useful 
company. The expense of managing small capitals 
in this description ot business is not much less 
than the sums that would be requisite for large 
meaus. ‘The company do not seem from thliese 
accounts to have a life assurance business of their 
own. ‘Their net profits for 1852 were £266 6s. 1d. 
—for 1853, £878 12s. 4d. These profits are taken 
to Midsummer of the years named; the account 
for the latter half of 1853 is omitted—but for the 
whole of the year the profits amount to£1,420 9s.34d. 
This profit is net, after defraying £100 per annum 
of preliminary expenses, current expenses including 
directors’ fees, salaries, and rents. The amount 
paid under these different heads is unpublished. A 
reserved fund has also been formed, amounting, at 
the close of 1854, to £585. The auditors certify 
in that year that the profits admit a dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent. The entire capital borrowed 
and paid, on which these profits have been made, 
does not materially exceed sixteen thousand 
pounds, of which five thousand pounds are borrowed 
at five percent. The interest of the whole sum at 
five per cent. would be £800, but nearly double 
that sum, or almost nine per cent., is secured, after 
paying allexpenses. The charges to the borrower 
must, therefore, be rather onerous. 

The London Mutual Life and Guarantee Society 
has heen completely registered for seveu years. 
The accounts are closely detailed, and show a 
rapidly increasing income from premiums. The 








amount in 1851 was £5,777 ; following year, 
£7,880; next, £9,822; and subsequent, £12,486. 
The expenses connected with the business have 
been gradually reduced, although its amount has 


sumed five-sixths of the income from policies, in 
1854 they were little more than 20 per cent. of the 
revenue. The payments under this head in the 
four years were £4,851, £5,183 £3,815, and £2,775. 
Part of the decrease is not real, but consequent 
upon the increase of the company’s accumulated 
fund, as interest is charged on both sides. The 
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expenses of the last year are 3,260/. In the two | at the close of 1854 had reached 114,144/. 2s. 3d. 
last years the amount received for premiums is | The income from premiums in 1851 was 14,140/ 
charged less commission, which in the previous | The expense of Management was 17} per cent. 
years is inserted on the opposite side as a payment. | The claims were 17, aud the re-assurances nearly 
By the amount of commission also, the savings are | 8, making 42} per cent of the revenue. 

therefore less than they appear; and the outlay for Next year the revenue from this principal source 
the year last returned wi!l be brought up to four | increased by 2,660/., and the management required 
thousand pounds at alow estimate. The claims | 16}, the re-assurances 6, and the claims 16} or 
and re-assurances, which may be added, as they | 38} per cent. The following year gave a further 
are very small, were a charge upon the policy re- | advance in this revenue of 1,606/7, while the 
yenue of nearly five per cent. in 1851, of fully | expenses of management taken over the whole 
five in the following; of nearly fifteen in the next, | amount as formerly, reached 15}, the re-assurances 
and of twenty-four per cent. in the subsequent | over 7}, and the claims 214, or together 44? per 
year. They are light in the earlief yeers, but | cent. In 1854, the increase of the company’s 
show a large increase in the last. The balance | revenues from policies was only 200/., and the cost 
in favour of the company at the close of 1854, | of management was 16} per cent., the re assurances 
was 19,492/7.; but the directors do not include in | were 73, and the claims, including as formerly, thie 
that statement any sum as the value of their busi- | surrendered policies, amounted to 15 per cent., or 
ness, They do not estimate the surplus of their | 38 per cent. for all charges. The interest upon 
income from their policics over the responsibility | investments amounts to one-fifth of the income 
incurred by them, and do not increase their balance | from policies; and is more than equivalent to tlic 
from that quarter. expense of management. 

The London and Provincial Joint Stock Life The Magnet Life Assurance Company has gone 
Insurance Company was completely registered in | into partnership with the Eagle, and its account 
1847, and in 1852 its proprietary capital appeared | has not therefore the interest which it would have 
to be close upon sixteen thousand pounds, its in- | possessed, if it had still been an independent Com- 
come from all sources was thirteen thousand two | pany. It began business in 1854, with a paid up 
hundred and seventy six pounds, and its expendi- | capital of 2,440/.; and the preliminary expenses 
ture reached fourteen thousand five hundred and | exceeded that sum by 46/7. A large business for 
twenty-eight pounds. The expenditure includes | a first year was brought to the office. The pre- 
the payment of 2,6641. of consolidated debt, and | miums amounted to 3,608/., the current expenses 
3,185/. for claims, policies purchased, and re-as- | to 1,601/., and the re-assurances to 289/.,, between 
surances. The expenditure, exclusive of the pay- | them rather over fifty per cent. upon the income, 
ment for debt, consumed the whole policy revenues The Manchester Fire Insurance Company, must 
of 1852, and yet the interest to shareholders is | be so well known in that place as a prosperous 
charged at 1,4417. 10s. 10d., although in the cir- | concern, that it is only necessary to say that its 
cumstances nothing could have been earned, but | expenses, and losses by fire, do not in the accounts 
some new responsibility must have been incurred. | before us in any instance equal its receipts from 
This company has registered no accounts since | policies, while on neatly all a large balance goes 
1852. to strengthen the Company, while the shareholders 

The London and Provincial Law Assurance | have reason to be thankful for a duly earned divi- 
Society is ten years old, and this account includes | vidend. Payments are common; but payments 
the return of four years, ending with December, | really due are uncommon with new Fire Companies , 


~ The society is conducted at less cost than [As in a publication of this description, only a 

the great majority of its competitors, and from its | F . . ’ 1 

investments and annual savings, we conclude that small portion of its pages can be devoted to sub- 
’ | jects of this character, the latter part of this paper 


oe pvr aco ag — elk “the is postponed to make room for one of a kindred 
ccrues from its investments, which at the | character but of temporary interest. } 


close of 1851 amounted to 79,881/, 19s. 2d., and | 
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SEPTEMBER was barren of news—dull, stale, and , have fallen under the production of former years, 
harvestable. The evenings and the mornings were | since, with all our importations, prices still kecp 
beautiful—clear and cold; and the crops have been | inconveniently high. The population have not in- 
ingathered rapidly. The returns are over, andthe | creased by a great number since 1841, after sub- 
prices should, therefore, be under an average; but  stracting the dead of Ireland in 1846 and 1847 ; 
the quantity of corn grown in this country must | and the emigration from that period to the preset 
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year; but importation of food has increased by 
quantities sufficient to support five or six millions 
of people; and yet prices are higher upon the 
average of years than they were even before the 
corn laws were repealed. 

RUSSIA. 

The political intelligence of the month is 
limited. First among the very many trifles is 
the coronation of Alexander of Russia, cclebrated 
upon the 7th, at Moscow, in a style of barbaric 
maguificence—that could not have been rivalled 
in any other capital of Europe. Moseow is upon 
the debateable land between Asia and Europe. 
Its social condition is also upon the debateable 
laud between civilisation and a crude state of 
society. The young Emperor collected vassals 
from the western coasts of the Baltic and the 
eastern shores of the Caspian. He had subjects 
from Tobolsk and from Warsaw congregated at 
Moscow. The Georgians from Tiflis, and the Lap 
landers from Archangel sent their representatives 
to join this ovation to their sovereign. The as- 
semblage of chiefs from the multitude of tribes 
that constitute the Kussian empire, formed a 
grotesque exhibition. 

This Coronation at Moscow has occupied a larger 
portion of the public or of the daily press for 
some time than all the philanthropic and political 
busiuess of Europe. We only sympathise with 
this worship of the Romanoff, so far as it shows 
the dangers of Europe from the family. One hun- 
dred thousand soldiers assembled at Moscow after 
a peace; closed because the Russian army had 
been cut down like grass, or had faded like gourds ; 
and yet we do not know that any portion of the 
empire’s frontier was inadequately guarded. By 
an act of particular favour, we are told that the 
Emperor will rob no more homes for four years, of 
their youth. The happy mothers of Russia are to 
have four years’ respite. We adopt a similar 
course in this country with the grouse on our 
moors and the salmon in our rivers. The next 
four years is to be a close period in human hunt- 
ing within the Russian empire. The families of 
the land are to be preserved, much as an English 
squire preserves his pheasantry after a batteau, and 
for nearly the same reason. The favour is con- 
tingeut, however, upon the empire not getting into 
a state of war. It is in that state at present 
with the Circassians. It may be in that state at 
any time with any other people. Still, the Russian 
army is not to fall under six hundred thousand 
meu. We do not comprehend facts precisely, be- 
cause a disposition to ascribe a fabulous population 
to Russia is common at home. The limit of its 
scattered population is sixty millions, or double 
the number of persons in the British isles, without 
estimating our colonies. The army of Muscovy 
will therefore be in the proportion of three bun- 
dred thousand soldiers in the British islands! That 
is what some of our papers call low, and a signal 
for a general disarmament ! 

The Russian population seem to be sixty 





millions of the most incomprehensible and stupid 
people on this round globe. The majority of them 
belong to a faith that rolls up a king and pope jy 
one purple, under one crown, and sets “the 
beast’’ on a throne to rule subject nations, 
Satan never hit upon a happier device thay 
that of making men worship the hand that 
smites them. The whole system of using religion 
to gloze over tyranny, as indulgent doctors put 
pills in gingerbread for children, or as the poison. 
ers of the aineteenth century administer strychnine 
in chicken broth to invalids, vindicates the intel. 
lect of the inventor. These Russians might be as 
happy as the winter is long, among their bear 
skins, and they wont, because their Emperor, 
secular and spiritual, wont let them. 

Now our capitalists and those of France propose 
to build railways and dig canals for them—which 
resembles a conspiracy on their part to help for. 
ward the great war of the latter times. These 
people who live on cents will be moved backward 
by no consideration of that sort. If they were 
like other men, we would adyise them to consider 
the probable severity of the next contest, when, by 
railroad and river, Russia will be able to concen- 
trate armies upon one point, in a few weeks, in 
greater numbers than that power could now con- 
gregate upon one spot in a campaign. Moscow 
coumunicates with the southern shores of the 
Caspian by water through the entire journey ; and 
by an inland navigation, to which our gunboats ean 
never reach, unless we be to press northward from 
Peshawur, and establish a steamship manufactory 
on the Oxus, or some other river; but weare told 
that the road is impassable—a waste-howling wil- 
derness for hundreds of miles uncalculated. The 
road from the southern Caspian to Bagdad, and so 
on, is not so very bad, and the way from Moscow 
to the ‘Tigris is regularly travelled by caravans ; 
and tourists find houses and towns over thie entire 
distance. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

A condition of society similar to that of Russia 
bears bitter fruits in the United States. Their 
churches have agreed to lie to the slaves, and en- 
large the number of substitutes for the Deity from 
one, to three hundred thousand, or as many indi- 
viduals as can buy or possess one negro, oF 
more, The evil works war. ‘The territory of 
Kansas is, as yef, neither free nor slave. Both 
parties endeavour to occupy the land with men 
holding their own sentiments. They have not 
confined themselves to forwarding their own friends 
to the district that is to be a state; but these 
friends, when they get there, resist the immigra- 
tion of their rivals. The Free Soilers and the 
Slave owners have established strongholds at dif- 
ferent points of the territory. They have both 
chosen representatives to congress, and congress has 
decided that both elections are illegal. Both parties 
have chosen local magistrates, whose authority 1s 
despised by the opponents in each case. ‘The 
confusion of titles among Generals and Governors 
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js terrible to the uninitiated, President Pierce 
js suspected by the free soilers. They say that 
he employs the army in defence of that “ domestic 
institution” of slavery, whose existence, and exten- 
sion, form the question of questions in the south. 
Therefore, although the Senate were willing to 
pass the army bill, before the conclusion of the 
ordinary session, upon the 18th August, yet the Re- 
presentatives managed to leave the bill over. 
President Pierce determined not to baulked in this 
manner; and so he issued his proclamation for an 
extraordinary session to commence upon the 21st 
ult., and finally he obtained the army biil. 

The prostration of legal before lynch authority 
in California is complete. The regular army, 
judges, and magistrates, are set aside. The Com- 
mittee of Vigilance, an unconstituted and uncon- 
stitutional body, commit, examine, try, sentence, 
and hang, whomsoever they deem guilty of crime 
against individuals, or against the State; and carry 
on processes scarcely competent for society in its 
most rude form, although probably with more 
justice than was ever practiced through the law by 
the lawyers; but any man out of the whirl 
prevailing in San Francisco must feel that this 
life is fraught with imminent danger to everything, 
and nothing more than political freedom. 

The condition of the United States is black and 
dismal. The Vigilance Committee of San Fran- 
cisco are to be dissolved by the officials of the 
Federal Government ; but they form a hard, large, 
wen in California, and may not be dissolvable by 
any agency under the orders of President Pierce in 
the Pacific. Since the preceding sentence was in 
type we learn that they have resigned. 

The territory of Kansas is the scene of a civil 
war which has got past skirmishing. According to 
the more recent reports, the pro-slavery men had 
defeated the free soil settlers, and destroyed two 
or three of their towns. The contest originates 
in the desire of both parties to hold this Kansas, 
and they cannot both hold it. One party must 
obtain it to the exclusion of the other. This is 
not the battle of whig and tory, where both opin- 
ions may flourish side by side like the olive and 
the vine, or the white rose and the red, and so on 
through all the vegetation of the earth; but this 
is an exterminating strife—although the strife of 
brethren and fellow citizens—subjects of the same 
great republic, but who cannot be inhabitants of 
the same State. Freedom and slavery cannot 
dwell together. Even now the Union may have 
got to the beginning of its end. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The filibusteringexpedition into Nicaragua, under 
(General) Walker, does not prosper. ‘The other 
states which once formed the central union of 
America, have combined against the invaders, who, 
preferring a merry life and short to military disci- 
pline and order, are going to death under the fire 
of cheap rum and the arrack of the west, like the 
heroes of drunken adventures. General Walker 


proposes an expedition to Cuba for its recovery, 





—————— 


because Columbus was buried in. the capital of the 
island—a very strange reason for seizing it and 
turning out the men in possession, who, if distin- 
guished by no good or great quality in some respects, 
are, nevertheless, descendants of the people who 
gave to Columbus the means of psosecuting his 
voyages of discovery to America. 

The northern States of South America are 
engaged in strugg'es for religious freedom, that 
both in Mexico and New Granada promise success. 
The vast fabric of the priesthood is nearly 
overthrown, and something better will be 
substituted, we ‘rust for the darkness and gloom 
in which minds have been wrapped up like mum- 
mies in these lands since the introduction of no- 
minal Christianity, and for some centuries before 
that revolution. 

EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

The troubles in Portugal and Spain have not 
been renewed ; but the constitution of the latter 
country is in a state of suspended animation. 

Italy remains in the condition of mutual menace 
between peoples and sovereigns; between Austria 
and Sardinia; anc gencrally between despotic and 
liberal principles. Fort building goes on with 
energy both by the Sardinians and the Germans. 
The Kings and Grand Dukes imprison refractory 
subjects with a liveliness of action that vindicates 
their earnestness and vigour. The advice of 
Britain and France was contemptuously rejected by 
the Government of Naples, and he has received a re- 
joinder. The death of Sir William Temple left 
the British Embassy at Naples vacant, and we 
believe that Mr. Villiers, the present Judge Advo- 
cate, the representative of Wolverhampton, and a 
brother of the Earl of Clarendon, will receive the 
appointment, if an ambassador be again sent; but 
the King of Naples has not yet “gone down 
into the valley of humiliation” for his refusals not 
to libel kingeraft by the extra severity of his 
persecutions, and his sneers at our own short- 
comings, and the sins of France in that way. His 
shores are therefore to be visited by the allied 
fleet, as an embassy. What new broil is to come 
out of this business, for next year, we cannot 
learn, either from the almanacs or the stars. 

A small and very foolish insurrection was raised 
by a wild Count, in Neufchatel, against the 
federal authority of the Swiss republic, and in 
favour of the Prussian King’s claims to rule that 
district; but it was speedily suppressed by the 
federal forces, and the tradesmen of the neigh- 
bourhood, who are chiefly watchmakers, after the 
death of twenty men, or thereby. 

The King of Prussia pursues the domestic line , 
has enjoyed the world at a marriage in the family ; 
and, as the chronicles of Emperors and Kings so 
much resembles a narrative of earthquakes, a turn 
of the eye to Berlin is a relief, for it falls upon an 
old gentleman assuring his soldiers that it is well 
they can fight, if need be, since for himself, he 
never learned the craft; and drinking his wine in 
peace and quiet. 
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The French Emperor has passed the greater 
of the month at his mountainous watering 
house on the edge of the ocean and the Pyrenees ; 
in bad health, many people say, in a bad or diseased 
state of mind, some others allege. A conspiracy 
has been discovered to assassinate him. An entire 
section of asecret society has been caught, and 
thankful at not being decapitated, will be exported 
to some of the penal settlements. 

The Emperor of Austria bas lived in retirement 
for a long time ; but animated by the example of 
the Russian Czar, he proposes a “ blow out” at 
Milan among the cinders of freedom, like Death 
dancing in the graveyard of liberty’s witnesses. 
The cost is to be moderate. The finances of Aus- 
tria are low at present. 

DOMESTIC. 

The foreign intelligence is otherwise devoid of 
interest. Nothing new has happened in political 
affairs, and little more is promised for the future. 
Mr. Roebuck expressed his suspicion, to his Shef- 
field friends, that the world is passing through the 
quiet swirl above the rapids. It may be so, but 
if so, the pilots take the matter in a cool way, 
indeed, and seem to sleep on the whirlpool brink. 
But the political Niagara is probably a long way 
a-head. Corn abounds. The potatoe disease has 
rather waned. An admirable September has 
ripened plenty and prosperity for the season. 
People will, therefore, move on as they have 
been accustomed, grumbling little, learning less, 
but still something. 

The British Court, and pretty nearly all the 
Cabinet, have had their Scotch month—which may 
be extended into the brown, or otherwise yellow 
and red-leaved October, if the days keep fair and 
the nights be but moderately frosty. The usual 
meetings of the season, i.¢., the agricultural meet- 
ings, and those of constituencies with their repre- 
sentatives, have enlivened county towns and 
boroughs. The epidemical theft, or something 
like it, among the managers of other people’s 
money and shares has been developed distressingly. 
The disease appeared recently in a railway concern 
in the United States. Now the Northern Rail- 
way of France has suffered a loss of nearly one- 
fourth of a million sterling by the pure and simple 
stealing of its stock, by three chief officers. The 
Crystal Palace Company of London has met with 
a similar misfortune, upon a smaller scale. The 
failure of the Royal British Bank has given as 
much scandal to the world as the stoppage of the 
Tipperary Bank, although not quite so bad a busi- 
ness. The Royal British Bank has evident assets 
to pay 12s. per 1/., and its shareholders will have 
to make good a 4uarter of a million; represented 


by money sunk in a Welsh coal and iron work; | 
and money advanced by a manager to himself, | 
money burrowed by an auditor from the manager, | 


ditto by one director and M.P. to the extent of 
70,000/., by an ex-Governor and M.P. for one 
tithe of that sum, by another ex-director for double 
of this tithing, and by Mr. Olivier, of Liverpool, 











for a similar amount. The Bank has been a gross 
deception for several years, if not during its cxist. 
ence, and if the law cannot reach frauds of this 
character it is defective. 

In scientific matters we hear of the discovery of 
a new principle in flour milling, now in operation 
in London, and quite equal to a good harvest, as 
it produces one-fifth more of flour from wheat, 
than from the old mills. The qualities ascribed 
to the new mill may be possessed by it; but 
new inventions often lead their inventors into 
the misfortune of being deceived and deceiving 
others. 

Some of the more remarkably wise men in 
metal say that Bessamer’s patent, which electrified 
the British Association at their last meeting, and 
led railway speculators to expect a reduction of 
fifty per cent. in iron bars, is a failure—except in 
reducing six pounds worth of pig iron to value for 
four pounds. Mr. Bessamer proposed to put in 
iron ore into his furnaces, and without the present 
cost of cooling, heating, melting, puddling, we 
know not in how many crucibles, nor how often, 
eliciting bar-iron excellent in toughness. He has 
been successful in some other experiments, and 
we dre not prepared to believe him to be as yet a 
beaten man in iron. 

The agent for those American gentlemen who 
purpose to sink a telegraphic cable of six or seven 
wires beneath the Atlantic, says that they have not 
only found a plateau, or ridge, beneath the ocean, 
and between the coast of Ireland and that of New- 
foundland, but also a new kind of cable, weighing 
one and a-fourth ton per mile, instead of the old 
eight tons. ‘The plan, if the wire possess the 
necessary strength, reduces the weight from ten to 
two thousand tons, and will admit its shipment on 
one vessel. We fancy that it is also a cheaper 
intercommunicator. : 

INDIA. 

Werejoice to observethe formation of a company, 
with a capital of a quarter of a million, and elas- 
ticity to rise to one million, if the money be wanted, 
for river steaming in India, under the management 
of Mr. Bourne, formerly of Glasgow, who has, we 
know, devoted much labour for now ten years, or 
nearly, in the completion of his schemes to convey 
produce at a cheap price, and by a rapid transit, 
through the water channels of India. ‘The scheme 
is subsidiary to the railway system, which it will 
help, and cannot oppose. Mr. Bourne and his 
friends intend to commence with the Godavery, and 
its tributaries. The plan which he proposed, 
as we have said now ten years ago, will be pursued. 
The Company will place steam tugs on the rivers, 
and employ them, not to carry cargo, but to draw 
flat bottomed barges with cargo. They expect to 
work at twopence per ton of mileage; and as 
of niuety miles a-day, being six miles per hour for 
fifteen working hours. The state of India con- 
firms one statement in the prospectus of the 
Company, that the employment of steam naviga- 
tion in the waters of India may be almost  indefi- 
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nitely extended with profit. We learn that the | less than the bank minimum, and with the present 


jdea long propounded by Mr. Bourne will be | 
adopted in the navigation of the Nile, and that | 


yessels are now building for that purpose. | 
THE OUDE QUESTION. | 


The subject was discussed on Wednesday last, by | 


Mr. Lewin and Mr. Jones, at a Court where fewer | 


than twenty shareholders were present ; but it was 
merely a repetition of old statements, to which 


the Blue Book. The affair is to be discussed at a 
subsequent meeting. 
OUR GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Viscount Hardinge died at his residence near 
Tunbridge Wells on the evening of Wednesday, the 
94th. For this event his friends were prepared by 
recent occurrences. He has died at a good old 
age, after makingwbhis way from the ranks of the 
middle classes, without any aristocratic connexions, 
to the highest position in his profession, under the 
British Government. As Governor-General of 
India, and finally Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces. 

Upon the same day General Sir Colin Halket, 
the Governor of Chelsea Hospital, died at his re- 
sidence there. He also passed gallantly through 
the Peninsular war. He commanded a brigade at 
the battle of Waterloo, where he had four horses. 
shot under him, and received four wounds. Sir 
Colin Halket was a gallant soldier, the son of a 
soldier, and a soldier’s father. He died in his 83rd 

ear. 
On that day, also, the body of Major-General 
Burton Tylden, of the Engineers, was landed at 
Woolwich from the Imperial, which had conveyed 
the remains of that gallant oflicer from Constanti- 
nople. 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tha rate of discount for first class paper has re- 
mained at 44 per cent., though there has been a 
great demand for money, for other than trade pur- 
poses. The settlement of the account on the 
Stock Exchange, invélving as it did the absorption 
of two miilions of stock, and the pressure con- 
sequent upon the failure of the Royal British 
Bank, have abstracted much from the ordinary 
channels of accommodation, for the London Joint 
Stock Banks generally have not only refused cus- 
tomary advances, but as bills and other securities 
have run off, have converted them into others 
which may be available in a moment. In addition 
to these causes, all the banks on the continent 
have raised their discount some one-half, and others 
one per cent., and it was fully expected that the 
Directors of the Bank of England would have 
followed the example. 

Were they to act thus, so far as trade is 
concerned, the step will have no very serious 
permanent effect, though for the moment it may 
create a little stagnation in particular brancies. 
For some time past money for commercial purposes 
has been plentiful; still no paper bas been taken at 


rate of the exchanges, and the certainty that no 
great drain of specie can occur to supply any 
wants of necessity to this country, it is considered 
that an extra half per cent. will make no real 
difference ; and though the amount of bullion in 
the bank has been decreasing during the last five 
weeks, the total is little above 350,000/., while the 


present stock is about 1,600,000/. above what it 


| numerous 





the Chairman cavalierly replied by a reference to | ¥*S at the commencement of the year. 


European finances are attracting great attention, 
particularly those of France. The extent of public 
works undertaken in that country, and the 
expenses incurred thereby, the bad 
harvest, and consequent stagnation of trade, with 
the discontent among the workmen in Paris, com- 
bined with the enormous inflation of credit created 
by various Joint Stock Companies, have led to a 
belief that some great change must take place 
there ere long. All this is perhaps mere idle rnu- 
mour, but it is universally admitted that almost 
all the prosperity of France rests upon the life of 
the Emperor. But be that so, it is stated that 
that kingdom has really added greatly to its wealth, 
and that any derangement in its finances will be 
only temporary. 

The continued shipments of silver continues to 
attract considerable notice, and, although it has 
caused much discussion, no satisfactory conclusion 
as to the real cause of it has yet been arrived at. 
The total shipments of silver to India, from the Ist 
January to the 6th inst., have been to the value of 
£8,600,000, in addition to which £537,000 have 
been transmitted to the continent. The importa- 
tions from Mexico and South America having been 
£4,100,000, £4,400,000 had to be purchased. 
During the same period about £13,000,000 of gold 
have come in, £1,600,000 of which has remained in 
the Bank of England, and £400,000 have been 
transmitted to the East, the remaining 211,000,000 
having gone to the Continent, of which £4,400,000 
have returned in the shape of silver, so that 
£6,600,000 have been taken in excess. Much of 
this last sum has been taken by Austria and Russia, 
some by Germany, and much silver has been put 
on board the Eastern steamers at Marseilles. It 
would appear that the principal Continental States 
are now adopting gold instead of silver as their 
standard, France and Belgium having, to a certain 
extent, taken the initiative, while in India and 
China the latter seems the favourite circulating 
medium. 

Corn harvest, except in the extreme north, is 
now over, but accounts do not agree as to the 
result of it. It is inferred that the yield is cer- 
tainly an average one, but hardly more, if the 
whole of the kingdom be taken, with the certainty 
that almost the whole of the old stock was con- 
sumed. The supplies brought to market bave not 
been extensive, consisting chiefly of out of condi- 


tioned sorts. These have been sold at low prices, 
but for good and fine wheats a decline of 2s. per 
quarter has scarcely been established. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Characters and Incidents ; or, Journcyings through 
England and Wales. By J. W. Kixc. Lon- 
don: J. W. King. 1 vol., Pp. 185. 


Mr. Kino appears to have taken his journeys 
through England and Wales in company with 
Gayazzi, the justly celebrated Italian reformer ; 
and he has produced a little volume full of lively 
sayings, regarding men and places, with which and 
with whom general readers are more or less 
familiar ; but the old facts that he narrates are 
told so well that they are as good as new; and 
the new have an air of pretty freshness in them. 
We agree heartily with the author in some pages, 
and we cannot quite endorse others. As he writes 
freely on every subject, most persons will be in our 
predicament; and if so, they will like the book. 
What is fame—only think of Harriet Martineau 
—but especially of William Wordsworth, as per- 
sons repudiated in the Lake district—but listen :— 


We came up to a respectably dressed man, and he falls in, 
tells us he is going to Bowness to worship ; becomes simply 
conversant, and thinks we are from London. Assured of the 
fact, he goes on to say that thirty years ago he was a visitor 
there also, for almost a day. “But, bless ye, I could no 
more stand that rattle, than I could stand to have my head 
cat off. [ was’nt made for it in any way. I went in with 
a flock of sheep and came out in a hay-cart. Oh dear, no. 
You see I was born at Bowness. I know every inch of 
ground from Bowness to Keswick. I have lived at Bowness 
this five-and-fifty year, and I expects to die somewhere here 
abouts.” Whiat a blessing it is, how consoling, for a man 
to feel pretty sure of the spot where he is likely to earth. 
“ As you appear te know all about this neighbourhood”— 
“ Every inch of ground, Sir’—“ Perhaps, you know Amble- 
side, and Rydal Mount, and Grassmere?” “Know them 
all, well.” “I believe Harriet Martineau lives at Ambleside, 
does she not?” “ That’s a name I never heard afore; that 
don’t belong to us down here, I’m sure.” “ Well, then, you 
will have known, or, at least, often have heard of Words- 
worth—William Wordsworth, the poet, who has made your 
lovely lakes the subjects of universal admiration?” “I can- 
not say I ever heard that name either. Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth ? No. There is a man hereabouts who doesa 
little poetry, bat his name is Hendeason ; I never knew a 
Wordsworth.” But the civil man knows all the poetical 
points of the broad, bright, glowing panorama, that stretches 
out to hazy distance, Jike the Lake Avernus, of Turner. 
And he leads us where all the pictures lie; not by the road, 
but over the meadows, and through the lanes, til] Bowness 
is at our feet, on the border of Windermere, which stretches 
away out of sight. It is a little nest of pretty villas, 
smothered all over with ivy, and honeysuckle, and flower 
gardens; with a small harbour of gay, but silent boats; and 
a church, as ancient as the parish it presides over ; Saxon 
if you will.” 


The travellers enjoyed themselves particularly 
well among the lakes, as they managed to do every- 
where else; and they seem to have perambulated 
the entire land, even to the recesses of the mining 
districts of Wales. One of the two at least took 
notes, and he presents them in a sort of intellec- 
tual stenography ; so as to give people in one place 
& running idea of what men do, and say, in other 


| 





places; and the gossip of small towns is often 
strange as viz.:— 


“ Newport is a neat little town, with no scenic charac. 
teristics; but it has a thriving business, and its business jg 
connection with most of the south railways bids fair to 
bring plenty of grist to the mill. In Cardiff, the conversa. 
tion at table is shipping; in Neath, church-rates; in Car. 
marthen, the high dudgeon of the mayor, and thie setting 
down, and the fine he got, from the insulted judge ; in Ponty. 
pool, the new town-hall, presented by the lord-lieutenant for 
the honour and gratification of a son and heir, at the hoary 
side of eighty ; in Newport, coal and iron.” _ 


We are chiefly indebted to the Welsh towns 
about to be named, for the means of locomotion, 
according to Mr. King, who seems to be unac- 
quainted with the fact that the Scotch make quite 
as much iron as the Welsh, and are also fully as 
grim and as intelligent. Airdrie makes a good re- 
presentative of Merthyr Tydvil; and then we have 
Coatsbridge, and Gartsherrie, and a perfect knot 
of towns; all lying closely huddled together in a 
mass, while we regret above many other things con- 
nected with the mining districts that here, as in 
Wales, the dwellings, the homes of the operatives 
belong chiefly to one or a few companies of em- 
ployers. We have no doubt whatever that the 
system here and there originates heartburnings 
between the owners and the tenants that could 
be prevented. 

“ Now Tredegar, Nantyglo, and Merthyr-Tydvil—all lie 
within a few miles of each other, and, in their general 
characteristics, may be classed together; for out of these 
gorges come almost all the rails for all the railways. The 
iron is here, the coal is here, hardy men and women, and 
even girls and boys, are here; and at the Tredegar works 
alone, 17,0007. monthly are paid to these sweat-wrang 
toilers. It is one huge hive of biack beetles—nay, in these 
cauldrons they have no ‘touch of nature,’ and you cannot see 
how to claim them as kin. And yet they are honest and 
noble kin; and when out of their smithy, and in their praise- 
worthy, growing, and self-supporting institutions, they are 
sensible and intelligent men. Men and women—all labour 
together. The towns have almost one class of houses; and 
these, numbering as high as two thousand, are the universal 
property of one man, or a company. 

“The Tredegar Hills are huge pyramids of coal. You 
have not the expense and danger of mining ; all is ready at 
hand, and only requires carrying away. Iron ore, also, is 
inexhanstible ; and when mixed with ore from England, and 
other places, becomes the great means of our now rapid 
transit to all parts of Europe-” 


Merthyr Tydvil is not an attractive place, and 
in one class not a pleasant people. We do not 
expect beauty in mining towns, and we are not 
disappointed often. But Merthyr has Irish, and 
so has Airdrie; and a sad fact it is that these poor 
fellows anxious to earn a day’s bread and clothing 
for a day’s work should be so turbulent on matters 
of faith, which is a worthless faith if it teach them 
not to be long-suffering and meek. However, they 
may improve. The Irish Gavazzi may even now 
be in Merthyr. 
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Merthyr lives underground or thereabouts. And above it 
is one sink of slush and slovenliness. Every man, woman, 
and child, is bora a miner. And there are sixty thousand 
of them, and a large mixture—a terrible horde of Irish, 
with foreheads like their immaculate consciences, of very 
“questionable shape.” And before we travel one inch 
farther, I must say a word here, also about the Irish, as I 
have invariably found them in such localities as this. Of 
the educated Irishman I have the highest appreciation. 
Let that saffice. One word is as good asa hook. Of the 
aneducated Irish I have almost an utter disgust. I cannot 
help it. My present position may have something to do 
with it; but I always endeavour to eschew the personal in 
judging characters and noting incidents. And, although 
sowetimes sorely put to it, receiving the most blackguard 
and abusive insults, without giving the slightest provocation, 
and only through my connexion with the Reformer; still 
that has no right, nor will I saffer it, to bias me in writing 
my opinions to you. 


Father Gavazzi himself was once, we suppose, a 
little bigoted in his* polemics, although we know 
that toleration is not so easily practised among a 
mixed population, as where people are all of one 
opinion. Scotland, for example, is more liberal in 
opinion than England, because our population have 
yery small differences to occupy their minds. To 
us it appears that the Irish priests might inculeate 
a kindlier spirit in their people towards those 
among whom, in America or in Britain, they may 
have to live and labour. WNatnrally the Irish are 
a warm-hearted race. tis hard that their warmth 
should be turned into bitterness. However, they 
are not alone. Here is another enemy :— 


“T believe Reynolds to be a sad wicked writer, but, Lord 
love you, his penny trash comes in like hail and goes out 
like rain. It’s all the go round about here.” I do not 
question the fact for a moment. I have long since made 
myself acquainted with the workings of such literary filth, 
upon the female portion of our artizans especially. Our 
spiritual teachers deal out their insipid theology one day in 
the week, while Reynolds pours his poison into every lane, 
street, and alley, ay, and into some higher places, also, every 
day and every hour. And in Sheffield, I have seen for my- 
self one girl who could read, and five who could not. A 
copy of the “ Mysteries of London,” has been produced, and 
the five who could not read have done the work of the one 
who could, while she enlightened her young associates with 
pages of indecencies too disgusting for pigs to sleep upon. 
The literary existence of this literary Calcraft is a blight 
upon our national intelligence!” 


We absolutely once bought and paid for a single 
number of one work by the author whom Mr. King 
condemns so gravely, and we did not like it. The 
whole affair seemed to have been done on the 
authority of the Boy Jones, Sen., for who else could 
have heard and seen the private life of the rakish 
king and his friends. We have read many numbers 
of other works bearing the same name, that ap- 
peared to be unobjectionable. But the cure for 
bad books, wherever they exist, is good books. 
Everywhere the latter finally recommend them- 
selyes to nine-tenths of the reading population. 
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Sermons on the First Epistle of Peter. By Dr. 
Koutsruece, of Elberfield, Germany. Lon- 
don: Partridge and Co. Svo. sewed parts. 
Tug particular epistie which Dr, Kohibrugge 
undertakes ty explain is in some parts oecupied 
with the personal and social duties of life; and 
these passages afford the lecturer an opportunity 
of being particularly practical. His views on 
general subjects are Evangelical; and he has a 
very persuasive style in enforeingthem. On prac- 
tical matters we do not think him always correct— 


Had we not sinned ia Adam, we should doubtless have 
been all equal in power and freedom, and each would have 
helped and assisted the other, like loving and disinterested 
brothers. But since “by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death (or departure from God) by sin,” every an- 
converted man is, by nature, his own friend, and God’s as 
well as his neighbour’s enemy. 


It follows not that equality would have reigned 
on earth, even if sin had never entered it, for 
equality of power appears not to exist where sin 
has not entered. Equality of freedom is a different 
matter ; and being a moral duty on one part, and 
right on the other, should exist everywhere. 
Respecting the early Christian slaves the doctor 
says :— 

It ought not surely to surprise us that these poor brethren 
were tempted by Satan, sin, and death, to make a wrong ap- 
plication of the doctrine of Gospel freedom, by ranning away, 
or refusing obedience to their masters, or by rendering rail- 
ing for railing, and threatening when they suffered. 


Now Germany is a bad place for a thoroughly 
Christian exposision of the relative duties be- 
tween master and servant; and we do not think 
that Christian slaves are culpable for running 
away when they can procure freedom by 
flight, which was scarcely possible in the days of 
the Apostles. The latter, therefore, put slavery 
upon terms which would have rendered its extinc- 
tion certain. Of what value would any slave 
be to a slaveholder upon the terms on which 
Ouesimus was recommended by Paul to Philemon. 
Let any slaveholder work his way through the 
Bible, and he will come often to the end of his 
system. “ Whatsoever you would that men should 
to you, do ye even so tothem.’” “ Love your 
neighbour as yourself.” ‘Thou shalt not steal ;” 
and, therefore, not be an abettor or theft, even of 
your own person, soul, and time, Dr. Koblbrugge. 
“Thou shalt not kill;” and the negative com- 
mandment includes the affirmative duty of endea- 
vouring, so far as a man can, to preserve his own 
life as well as his neighbours; so that, if a slave 
finds his life in danger by the exactions or the 
punishments of his owner, and all such ownership 
is usurpation, he is commanded to save that life by 
flight if possible. The escape would have been 
almost” physically impossible when the apostle 
wrote, and therefore the slave did right to bear 
with patience, and to seek grace and to bear 
the tribulations which had befallen ; but we 
must not have German doctors ing us now 


into the exploded theory of passive obedience. He 
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admits that many slaves are badly treated, just as 
bad now as at any former time; and what is to 
be done for them? Shall all men stand by quietly 
until their masters be pleased to relieve these per- 
sons from an unjust yoke? We suppose that is 
the meaning of those parties who counsel patience 
under obvious wrong. 

But there are a multitude of s!aves still in the world, 
who are not better treated than those in the apostle’s time, 
and who do not better thanthey. To them the word of the 
‘Lord is brought in haudreds of languages, and such as are 
converted by it have the same things to bear from others, and 
discover the same perversities in themselves, and are exposed 
to the same temptations as their predecessors of old saw, 
felt, and experienced. To them, first and chief, belong, as 
of right, the earnest exhortation, and the gracious consola- 
tion, which the apostle’s words are intended to convey. But 
the attempts which are being made in the present day to 
emancipate slaves, are ruinous to the serving and the served. 
The freedom which the Gospel preached is being set free from 
sin, announcing to all, if the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed. 


The worthy author is very much mistaken in- 
deed when he believes that the Gospel comes to 
all these slaves. What Gospel is preached to the 
slaves in the Brazils, the Carolinas, and Cuba? 
What Gospel is circulated among the serfs of Rus- 
sia? And if wrongheaded men become aboli- 
tionists, why do not able men show us how the 
Gospel is to be conveyed to these many millions of 
outraged persons ? 

Although we consider the lecturer badly informed 
on this subject, yet his expositions are highly in- 
teresting and useful. He refers to various duties 
that people are extremely apt to overlook in a 
homely style, more likely to be effective than speci- 
mens of higher pulpit eloquence. 

The following passage refers to female dress :— 


Man, in his pride of heart, cannot endare any superior, 
and seeks to emancipate himself from all control, by the 
exertion of wisdom and power; the woman’s arms are 
artifice and cunning, and her chosen line of distinction is 
bodily adornment, and herein she strives to outshine every 
competitor. Hence the strivings and unhallowed emulations 
in female society! The outvyings and rivalry displayed in 
all public places, God's house of prayer not excepted! “ The 
dress of this or that woman of my rank is handsomer than 
mine ! therefore I mnst have one like, or if possible, su- 
perior to hers.” So thinks many a wife, and as she thinks 
she acts. This is one phase of “ the lust of the eyes,” which 
is a fruitfal source of domestic strife. 


Nothing can be more unseemly than this rivalry 
carried into a place of worship; and if it be com- 
mon in Germany it is not unknown at home. 

He refers to the duty of carrying religious 
opinions into wordly occupations—and it is for- 
gotten almost perpetually. A great many persons 
have one mind for the first day of the week, and 
another for all the other six days, just as they have 
one coat for that and a different coat for other 
days. They will scarcely comprehend the closeness 


of the lecturer's views, in the following passages, | 
but they are perfectly necessary and scriptural :— | 


Christ is on the household, in the cellar, in the stable, or 
in the kitchen ; in the workshop, in the factory, and at the 
loom. Thoy therefore, O maid servant, canst busy thyself, 
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free and joyful of heart, in every department of houseliojj 
work, if thou fearest God. By thy fire hearth, thy store 
closet, or thy wash tub, faith will behold the Lord Jesy; 
standing. 


Now what can be done in the household may be 
done in the workshop, or upon the exchange, and 
if it were done so, the world would immediately 
get into a very happy and, pleasant condition, be 
freed from all its oppressions, have all slavery 
questions settled, all under paying, and under 
working, and dubious transactions of whatever 
kind, brought to the bightest of all tests. That 
change, no doubt, would make worship ve 
pleasant, and labour very light. It would clear 
away all improper rivalries, and all envyings and 
strifes, of whatever kind. Even the doctrine of 
passive obedience might be taught and urged, when 
and where it would not be abused. 

Thus spoke the lecturer :— 

“And thou, silk weaver, art thou a believer, weave thy 


web for the Lord Jesus, and not solely for thine employer, 
And so there is no occupation so mean, whether it be sweep. 


“ing or dusting, or grooming horses, or brushing clothes, or 


washing and ironing, or roasting and boiling, or building 
and carpentering, or painting, or weaving of silk or cotton, 
nothing, in short, which can be named as work and labour, 
which we are ‘not warranted to say, ‘ it is done to Christ, 
aud not to men,’ if it be only done in faith.” 


It is very true that language of this kind may 
be abused ; but it is addressed to those who make 
high professions, who are members of the Church, 
and who should hold, if they don’t hold these 
views. Only how could a slave owner manage to 
say or to think that he sets his watch over his 
slaves, fed his blood hounds to capture them if 
necessary, pointed his whip, and plied his scourge ; 
and did all to—but we cannot proceed, because he 
could not proceed with the name—with the quo- 
tation. It is the name that should put down all 
oppression, break every bond, and set every cap- 
tive free; and we would gladly read from Dr. 
Kohlbragge, and those who think as he, errs in 
that particular, an exposition of James, Chap. 5, v. 
4, There is stern truth, doubtless, iv the following 
passage. One meets with such people every now 
and then. Well, they have made a blunder in 
their professions, or don’t understand it. 


But, alas! there are many of those who serve, and desire 
to pass for very devout, pious, and believing persons, who 
have no notion of submitting themselves to those in whose 
service they are. Oh, no! they desire rather to rule, than 
be ruled ; and so, the good and gentle among their superiors, 
they try to turn and bend according to their fancy ; and how 
froward the froward are, they take care shall be known by 
the whole town. 


We almost regret to have fallen upon the chap- 
ter connected with servants, for it seems to us 
that the other parts, like the present, ere full of 
quaint, and therefore abiding, expressions of 
truths, that should not only be known, but 
always remembered. 
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Wallace: a Tragedy. 8vo, sewed. 


Tae author of this Tragedy had no reason, as a 
t, to publish anonymously; for, as a literary 
production, it stands well—even high. But he 
was right to be ashamed of the gross falsifications 
which ran through it, and which are not even 
necessary for artistic purposes. The poetical 
department of the tragedy is good, and had need 
to be, for all besides is worthless. We had an 
opportunity of treating, in a recent number, on 
the relations of the Comyns with Wallace, and 
therefore we need not repeat the matter again; 
especially in dealing with a writer who, either 
ignorantly or wilfully, places the battle of Rosliu 
before the battle of Falkirk, where it certainly 
should have been to suit his argument. The 
Comyn supported the cause of independence with 
alithe means of the most powerful families in 
Scotland, at the time when Bruce was absolutely 
fighting against his country in the English ranks. 
The former chieftain served under Wallace ; 
although, at Falkirk, he declined obviously to 
enter into a snare against the judgment of Wallace 
himself. . It is equally clear that he employed 
Wallace as his country’s ambassador at a subse- 
quent date, and almost as clear that Wallace served 
under him and Fraser at Roslin. These facts, 
aud the sacrifices made by his family—-larger than 
any in Scotland ever made—for its independence, 
should deliver the man whose murder Bruce 
regretted to his death, or professed to regret, from 
idle misrepresentation in our time, especially from 
those who have the power to misrepresent with 
some effect ; and the following graphic scene 
shows that this author possesses that power :— 


Enter Officer. 

Epwarp. More miracles ? 
Art thon, too, charged with marvels ?—what’s thy news ? 

Orricer. Tidings, my liege, from Scotland, that de Bruce 
Is crowned at Scone, and all beyond the Forth 
In arms for him. 

Enter another Officer. 

Ep. Art thou from Scotland too ? 
Out with thy secret man ! 

Orr. May’t please your highness, 
John de Bretagne, the captain of your host, 


Hath been defeated by the rebel Scots, 
And with most slaughterous loss. 


Ep. More news from hell ? 
Well, Sir ? 

Enter Third Offcer. 

Orr. My Lord, in haste I come to give you notice, 
Berwick hath fallea—Dumfries and Stirling castles 
Are in the rebels’ hands—Danbar’s besieged— 
Roxburgh in jeopardy—Perth hath surrendered. 

Ep, Hell and the devil! they shall answer tl.is— 
Clifford, what next ? 

Enter Clifford. 

Cur. A herald in hot haste, 
To tender ransom for Sir William Wallace, 
Doth crave immediate speech. 
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Ep. Ransom for Wallace ! 
By heaven there’s but one fee can ransom him, 
And that is Brace’s head. 


Enter Herald. 
Well Sir, what says 
That rebel ranaway ? Holds he not treason 
Crime black enough, that he mast double damn him 
With sacrilege and murder ?—for his fellow 
What doth the rebel offer us ? 


Grimsiy, the Herald. 
Gaim. Three thousand pounds in gold—the town of 
Berwick, 
And Roxburgh castle, to be thine for ever. 
Ep. He offers us our own—he’s generous —well, Sir, 
An’ if they be refased—Bat here comes one, 


Enter Gloster. 
Or I misguess, will save me farther breath, 
And give thee answer,—Thou art from the Elms, 


At Smithfield, Gloster, art thou not ? 
Gios. I am. 


Ep. Here’s one from Bruce tenders me tempting ransom 
For that Scots trai‘or. 

GLos. Wallace is beyond 
The reach of ransom, or of wrong—he’s dead. 

Quern. Dead? 

Lapy Comyn. Impossible? what, dead already ? 
Twas but even now he did receive his sentence. 

Ep. Hear’st thou, Sir herald, art thou answered now ? 

Grim. I am,—a bloody and a damned answer— 

With bloody reckoning shall’t be answered, too. 

Ep. Recount the manner of his death, Lord Gloster, 
And give this Scot assurance. But what ails thee— 
Thine eyes are red—hast thou been weeping man P 
How did the traitor die ? 

GLos. My liege, his death, 

Even like his life, was noble. In my time, 

T’ve stood the brunt of many a well-fought field, 
And seen the road to death take many paths, 
Painful to tread, and pitiful to look on ; 

But never did this saltry rheum bescald 

My soldier’s eye before. 

Ep. Gloster, I read thee. 
Choose fitter phrase in speaking of a traitor. 
Thou talk’st as if thou wert a fee’d rhetorist, 
Hired to stick flowers upon his monament. 

To th’ circumstances :—did he call in question 
The justice of his doom, and the brief space 
Did interval its executing ? 

GLos. 

In silent but sullen majesty, 
He bore his torture’s lingering ordeal, 

Whieh, while it forced the firmest on the shadder, 
Even in the looking on, wrang not from him 

One audible groan, as with his eyes a-fixed 

Upon a psalter-book, his mother’s gift, 

Which he had ever carried in his bosom, 

Even from his childhood, and the which a priest 

Held up before him, he did gaze thereon 

Till the glazed sense grew dark. And when at length 
The headsman, with his bloody fingers, tore 


Neither— 
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From forth the mangled trank his quivering heart, 

And flung it in the flames, that eagle eye, 

Which I so oft have seen i’ the battle’s front, 

Like heaven’s own lightning flash, with one quick glance, 
Meek as a seraph’s, he turned, smilingly, 

Heavenward, then closed, and with a sigh expired. 


Probably the proposal of a Wallace monument | 


in Scotland, which finds many supporters, and will 
have multitudes of subscribers before the close of 
the year, may have induced the publication of this 
pamphlet at this moment; but it is a clever, and 
would have been a noticeable book at any time. 


The Manchester Papers, for September. Sewed. 
Manchester : Dunnil and Palmer. 


We have repeatedly noticed the design of this 
quarterly publication, which adheres to its course 
vigorously, and we believe and hope successfully. 
The September number contains three papers, one 
on the ‘* Art Treasures of the United Kingdom,” 
in contemplation of the Manchester Exhibition ; 
another on Music; a third on the Working Classes, 
by Joseph Booth, who says :— 


We want the workman to learn his own individuality— 
to stand out in noble das relicf from the mass, and to realize 
the perfection of his being in the culture of his every mental 
and moral faculty in the service of his fellow-men. The 
history of the past has taught the lesson that all improve- 
ment must be conditioned from without ; that a people left 
to themselves will sink yet lower still in the scale of degrada- 
tion. 


But the workman cannot stand out from the 
mass if the working classes rise together, for they 
form the mass. Other classes, he believes, fail in 
duty, but we all fail :— 


The pulpit is too much occupied in maintaining and exalt- 
ing the exclusive claims and privileges of the clergy class, 
or else reiterating the lifeless terminology of a barren ortho- 
doxy. Instead of the pulpit being the centre of life and 
power, it is much to be feared that a large proportion of the 
indifference unfortunately so prevalent as to the claims of 
religion, has been caused by the false position the pulpit has 
taken with regard to the spiritual wants of the community 


at large. 


* Granting this statement to be true, and, of 
course, more or less it is true, for all classes fail 
in their duty, what is to be the remedy ?— 


What if every qualified person were thus the lay-pastor 
of such a flock—a centre to which would be drawn respon- 
sive natures, by the resistless power of centripetal attraction ! 
Who could calculate its might or limit the bound of its radia- 
tion? No doubt all such efforts will require in the com- 
mencement much perseverence and much determination not 
to be deterred from its prosecution by difficulties or disap- 
poiatments; and it will draw Jargely upon the mental 
resources of cach Jay-pastor to render the periodical meetings 
interesting. 


These lay preachers must either fall gradually 
into “ the clergy class,” or they must be left un- 
assisted by those for whom they labour, and their 
unprepared ministrations will want force and io 


fluence. But let every man do what he may and 
all that he can. 

The next paragraph relates to a humbler walk 
of work, but not less useful. We are assured 
that the scheme proposed is the only suceessfyl 
means that cah be pursued, and they are supported 
' by experience :-— 





| The large amount of religious instruction afforded to so 
great a proportion of our popalation in Sunday schools, 
_ would in itself be highly promotive of success. Why is it 
| that so mach of our Sunday teaching proves a failare—that 
so many of our Sunday scholars in after life appear so heed, 
less of the high and holy truths with which their minds had 
been familiarised in youth? Because the instruction of thie 
Sunday school was not supplemented by some dicipline cal. 
culated to preserve the influence of religious truth upon the 
mind. Sunday school teachers know well the difficulty of 
maintaining adult classes. When the scholar becomes of a 
certain age he regards the Sunday school as suited only for 
children, and as he has ceased to be a child, he ceases to be 
a scholar, and thus withdraws himself, to a great extent, from 
the protecting influences of religion. We want to remedy 
this evil. ; 


- We do not fully understand the next para- 
graph :— 

The organisation of Library Societies weuld not only 
provide a literature for the people, but a literature dy the 
people, and we feel fully convinced that it is only by the 
people themselves, that their wants in this respect can be 
supplied. Writers such as CharlesDickens, may truthfully 
depict the condition and necessities of. the labouring classes, 
but it will not be affirmed that this is exactly the sort of 
reading with which they ought to be supplied. Nor again will 
scientific reading have a tendency to promote a higher moral 
tone in the community. 


Now, no particular difference exists between 
library societies and the plan of small libraries 
which are to be found in all our small towns and 
villages; although the character of the books 
might be often improved. The next want appears 
to us very absurd, but many excellent men see it 
in a different point of view :-— 


We want a literature for and dy the working classes, a 
literature combining simplicity with intelligence, a power to 
interest, with high moral principles, as an effectual counter- 
actor of the pernicious millions of sheets periodically issued 
from the press, and which have no other effect than to make 
the workers as a class discontented, and to lower the moral 
tone of the commanity. 


The better plan is to remove all obstacles to a 
good education of those who are to be the working 
classes, and they will not require any special in- 
ducement to form a literature for themselves 
and of themselves, but parts of the general litera- 
ture of the country. The working classes do not 
want to be patronised and petted; but to have 
fair play when young, and when old. With that 
inducement they will render special claims on their 
account unnecessary. They seek nothing as & 
class. Whiat they need is justice as citizens. 
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The Ethics of Labour. 
Warxer. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Pp. 180, sewed. 


Ma. James Wacker has been engaged, we under- 
stand, in addressing these lectures to the working 
classes. They refer to six different topics. First, 
Individual Responsibility ; second, Education ; third, 
the Nobility of Labour; fourth, Politics, or the 
solidarity of nations; fifth, Labour and Capital; 
sixth, Jesus of Nazareth, the man of the people— 
which title we dislike grievously ; and we should 
feel happier in such lectures if the lecturers would 
be good enough to exhibit a little less apparent 
familiarity with Him, of whom the man who was 
most entitled to use familiar language respecting 
hin said, “And whew I saw Him I fell at 
his feet as one dead.’” But Mr. Walker does not 
believe John; and he does not, indeed, believe very 
much. ‘Therefore, he considers the Saviour only 
as a d man, much misrepresented, who was 
crucified at Golgotha, buried, and rose no more. 
He had no resurrection, in Mr. Walker’s opinion. 
The apostles and leading disciples, he thinks, 
fabricated the statement. Well, but was there no 
Pontius Pilate, concerned deeply in the fate of the 
crucified, whom he believed to be innocent, and 
likely enough to examine into the foundation 
of this strange report? Were there no phari- 
sees, priests, and scribes, remembering how 
“the last error shall be worse than the first,”’ 
with their seals to the stone, and their watch by 
the sepulchre, to guard against deception? Were 
a guard of Roman soldiers, not, we may well 
believe, a weak force in a hostile city, likely to sleep 
at their posts, or to take part in any schemes cal- 
culated to bring disrespect ou the heathenisms 
they served and trusted in, and jeopardy to their 
own lives. We know from yarious sources -that 
the statement was not promulgated some ages after 
the date of these events, but just at its date; 
when every means could be adopted to trace that 
body which this lecturer to the working classes 
believes now to be dust in Syria. Perhaps Mr. 
Walker may not believe many ancient records, yet 
surely he will admit that these apostles and 
disciples—not a small number, being over five 
hundred persons—gained nothing, lost everything, 
by the maintenance of their testimony on this sub- 
ject. Other men have gone through severe suffer- 
ings for a religious or irreligious system, that 
gratified the lust of the flesh, or the pride of life; 
but the Christian disciples were, as Paul alleged, 
of all men most miserable if his doctrines were un- 
true. Paul, he says, was not well used by the 
apostles at Jerusalem; yet he was an acute and 
highly educated man, who sacrificed all his pros 
pects in life to this faith. The thousands of indivi- 
duals who were converted to Christianity imme- 
diately after the resurrection in Jerusalem had the 
same opportunities, if not the same powers of 
investigation, as Saul, afterwards and ever known 
as Paul, Many of these disciples were educated 
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Six Lectures, by Jawes | and respectable men. Luke, the physi¢ian, was an 


excellent author. Barnabas, the son of consolation, 


_ was a man of wealth ; so was Joseph of Arimathea, 








and Matthew the Evangelist. James and John 
were, probably, men in a good position of life. 
Lazarus of Bethany was a man “well to do’’ in 
the world. So indeed must have been the multitude 
of disciples, who sold their property to divide 
among, or to support the poorer brethren; thus 
parting with their goods, enduring imprisonment, 
stripes, death in support of what, according to our 
modern lecturer, was a delusion as to a transaction 
said to have occurred in their own city, their own 
time, the very year, or the year before that in 
which their sufferings commenced. History, 
sacred or secular, contains no better authenticated 
fact than the resurrection of the Saviour, and all 
nature by analogy testifies to the general doctrine, 
to which that event served amongst other purposes 
as a pledge. The enemies of this doctrine should 
have been, according to this lecture, ‘‘ without their 
consent, the principal wituesses to the truth of his 
re-appearance ;” and so they were, “ sealing the 
stone and setting a watch.” All contemporary 
historians should have been witnesses, “so far 
at least as to have described in their pages 
as éruth the occurrence of such an extremely 
remarkable event’”—which means, that all contem- 
porary historiaus should have been coaverted to 
Christianity ; and although we do not profess here 
to discuss all the reasons which prevented that 
result, yet we remark that if had oceurred we 
should have had Mr. Walker complaining that 
there was no history of these times, except such 
as Christians had written, and requiring the testi- 
mony of their opponents, which he now possesses, 
to the date of the claim, and telling us that prob- 
ably it was inserted some centuries afterwards. 

What has this subject particularly to do with 
the ethics of labour? We are not bound to 
answer the question, because we find the discussion 
introduced in a book with that title; yet, if it 
were properly and reverently treated, we could 
admit its place close to the centre of all labour’s 
claims. He dignified labour. In an age when 
slaves were labourers, Hz became an artizan. 
He chose that position that men in all ages might 
respect industry ; but this lecturer’s arguments, and 
those of other writers in the same school, go far 
to destroy the consequence of this choice, dignity 
to labour and honour in time. 

Mr. Walker tells us that he cares nothing for a 
man’s opinions—“ Whoever lives with justice, 
charity, and love, whether he calls upon Jesus, or 
Mahomet, or Bhudd, or Vishnu, or the Grand 
Llama, or the Sun to save his soul alive, I embrace 
the man, and believe it is well with him Aere, and 
shall be well with him at the rendering of his final 
account hereafter.” If we could find the man we 
might honour him also; but where is the man to 
be found who walks with justice, charity, and love ; 
or how could any man walk with them and yet walk 


in accordance with any of the religious systems 
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named, except one. Oar lecturer is a very bold 
man. He says:—‘“I feel I must be my own 
saviour; that on my own merits I must stand or 
fall.’ We say to him very respectfully that he 
will find himself a very weak saviour ; and th: t if he 
must stand or fall upon his own merits, we very 
much fear he will fall. We regret that too many 
persons take a very irrational view of their position 
in these respects, and we cannot see how their 
errors are likely to help the cause of labour. We 
should in justice, add, that the lecturer speaks 
reverently of the Saviour—only, however, as the 
grand exemplar. 

We disagree with many statements of the 
lecturer with more regret, that others are very 
necessary, and very true, like the following invita- 
tion to strike against the unnecessary expenditure 
of our time, rather than against their own earnings, 
—a mode of improving one’s condition, always 
desperate, but not always successful :-— 


By remarkable signs and circumstances, which even the 
most ignorant and obtuse, though they may not understand, 


cannot help instinctively wondering at, the omnipotent 


Pioneer, and Rewarder, and Avenger, whose hand can be 
traced in all history as constantly working for the good of 
man and the world, as surely, if slowly, punishing evil doers, 
and rewarding these that do well, is making manifest that 
He is at work preparing the way for the final and complete 
emancipation of labour and the labourer. Think you that 
all this new-born homage that is being paid to labour by the 
crowned and coronetted greatness of the earth—that all 
these Crystal Palaces with their glories and sublimities, and 
awestruck and admiring crowds—that all this interest now 
being shown in the Jabourer by men and women who, but 
yesterday, held him in as much account as the dust beneath 
their feet, are but matters of course? It is, of course, per- 
fectly your right to think so if you please; but I will pre- 
sume to entreat you nevertheless to think that it is other- 
wise—that it is God who has originated all these great facts.” 


Capital is power, fully as much as knowledge, 
and all pence squandered are power wasted. 
Labour striking against capital should be very sure 
of its cause, for none can doubt its risk. With 
all its disadvantages, no doubt, it moves forward 
also—always forward; and so thinks the Lecturer, 
assigning his explanation :— 

How worse than useless, how criminal is it, to return evil 
for evil by engaging in acts of violence and incendiarism, in 
ruinous “strikes,” when by a simple act of self-denial we 
could place ourselves far above the reach of the evil of which, 
justly or not, we complain so much. We have only to 
spend usefully what we spend so uselessly, and the thing is 
done. Consider! here are at least £57,000,000 per annum 
at our absolute disposal. In five years we would have 
£235,000,000 ; a capital sufficient to enable us universally 
to set up co-operative associations, and be our own employers 
——though of the wisdom involved in such a step, as employ- 
ing ourselves, I will say nothing at present, as it forms 
another consideration altogether—and thus cet the labour 
question at rest for ever. And, otherwise, how much would 
such self-denial not do us and those dependent on us! It is 
wholly incalculable. We too,—every one of us—would 
have comfortable houses and pleasant gardens adorned with 
pictures, books, statues—all the refining and enobling crea- 
tures of genius and science. We, too, would have leisure 
and means to cultivate and enlarge our ninds by study avd 
travel, We, too, would be a power in the state—a power, 
by virtue of our greater numbers, mightier and more inflacn- 
tial than any other. 


REGISTER. 





The Frithjof Saga. By Esatas TeGNer. Trap. 
slated by C. W. Hecxetnory, of Basle. } 
vol., 16mo., Pp. 180. London: Trabna & Co, 


We understand that this is the third translation of 
Tegner’s metrical romance into English, and the 
peculiarities of this version are, that it follows the 
verses of the original, and has been written by 4 
gentleman to whom the English language is a 
foreign tonguc. The Kar! of Carlisle’s opinion of 
the translation in these circumstances is perfectly 
correct, and it would be “ necessary to be informed 
that the writer was a foreigner, for the verses have 
all the freedom and raciness of the most native 
idiom.” Tegner’s romance is a tale of love and 
war in the days when our ancestry were heathens, 
believed in Thor and all his accompaniments—for 
we may say that while a very large proportion of 
the English and Scotch people are of obviously 
Scandinavian origin, we have no doubt whatever 
that the Saxons, Danes, and Normans who formed 
the staple of our ancestry were different families 
of the Scandinavian races. 

Frithjof, the Northern hero, was affianced to 
Ingeborg, the king’s sister, but while sent upon an 
embassy over the seas, poor Ingeborg was com- 
pelled by her brothers, much against her views of 
duty, to marry an old ally of theirs, King Ring. 
When Frithjof returned home successful in his 
mission, his reward was sorrow, even as such re- 
wards have often been. He vowed a wild revenge 
and became a sea king. 

Nevertheless, Baldur softened his heart— he 
being a forgiving Deity—and when King Ring 
died, he married Ingeborg. Upon that scaffolding 
the structure of the romance is reared. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage contains correct reasoning upon a 
somewhat difficult point, yet one man is certainly 
as well entitled to pride in his descent, as another 
in his personal strength, or genius—neither of these 
gifts being acquired. 

But birth is chance, and not a merit, sayest thou 

O youth! no man is ever proud of merit, 

But of good fortune, for the best of life 

Is but a gift of gracious gods. Art thou not proud 

Of thy heroic deeds and thy superior strength ? 

Did’st thou create this strength thyself? Was it not Thor 

Who firmly strung thy sinews, like the oak trees’ boughs ? 

And comes not from the God that courage, which expands 

The bastion of thy vaulted breast? And is it not 

The heaven’s lightning which within thine eyes does glow? 

The mighty Narres already at thy cradle sang 


The epochs of thy life, and thus thy merit is 
No greater than the royal sons about his race. 


The translation in another passage brings tcge 








ther two incongruous elements of a supper, when 
he makes Bjorn expostulate with Frithjof upon his 
sorrow, thus— ~ 
What ails thee? while riches thy hearth surround, 
While bacon and bright sparkling mead abound ; 
And while the lyre 
Attuning the voices does never tire. 

The approximation of bacon to the lyre and to 
mead, sounds very odd, but Bjorn must have re- 
ferred to the flesh of the wild boar. We are not 
to suppose that Frithjof fed swine. 








